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Tuk overthrow of Cardinal Tour- 
non was of no use towards the 
recovery of the Jesuitical cause ; 
it rather inflamed matters more. 
The Pope, before he received ad- 
vice of the imprisonment of Tour- 
non, had approved, and in every 
respect confirmed his injunction. 
It was therefore necessary to carry 
on the same measure. The hol 
office assembled on the twenty-fifth 
of September, in the year 1710, in 
presence of the Pope, and came 
to a new resolution, or rather con- 
firmed and approved that formerly 
made, They rejected the appeal 
to the Pope, with which the Je- 
suits in China had warded off the 
Cardinal’s injunction; and de- 
creed, that, without farther excep- 
tion or objection, the judgment 
in the year 1704, and the 
injunction of Cardinal Tournon 
should remain in full force, They 
prohibited besides, under the most 
severe ecclesiastical penalties, the 
publication of any books or pam- 
phlets concerning the Chinese ce- 
remonies, and declared previously, 
that all such as should appear 
from the press, should be ranked 
among the list of prohibited 
books.* ‘This seems to be a clear 


* The title of this decree runs thus: 
** Declaratio super omnimoda ac inviola- 
bili responsorum alias in causi rituum 
seu ceremoniarum Sinensium 4 sacra con- 
gregatione datorum, et a sanctissimo ap- 


plo cum aliis ordinationibus.” 

‘h€ present Pope has inserted it entire in 

his last bull, «« Ex quo singulari,”’ &c. 
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and strong decree; but it was 
not strong enough to humble the 
mighty Jesuits. Extensive as the 
papal power is, it cannot reach 
them at the Court of Pekin, in the 
Emperor of China’s Palace.* The 
decree was immediately sent to 
the Bishop of Pekin, who resides 
at the city Linzingteou, and he 
was ordered forthwith to cause it 
to be delivered to the Jesuits. It 
arrived towards the end of the 
year 1713, and in January 1714, 
the Bishop dispatched his Vicar- 
General Charles Castorani, a Fran- 
ciscan monk, to deliver it into the 
hands of the Court Jesuits. Cas- 
torani executed his commission 
with great humility, and was re- 
ceived with extraordinary inso- 
lence. They told him without 
ceremony, that if he should pre- 
sume to read this decree, or any 
way to divulge it, they would 
complain of him to the Emperor, 
He understood their meaning, and 
having no ambition of martyrdom, 
retired privately, well satisfied 
with experiencing no other effect 
of their resentment, but cop- 
tempt. t 

The Jesuits invented various 





* The present Pope in his bull just 
mentioned complains thus: ‘* Nec decre- 
tum hujusmodi ad difficiles animos sub- 
jiciendos valuit. 

+ Caroli Castorani Note et Observa- 
tiones in Bullam Benedicti XIV. 
ceremonias et ritus Sinicos, p.35. ‘** 
sine mei injuria,” says he, ‘* ad 
tum Dominum Episcopum rediv},”’ 
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apologies for this fresh instance 
of disobedience. But it was at 
length determined at Rome, to 
disregard their pretences and 
humble their pride. Clement the 

was so upon 
the first news of this obstinate re- 
bellion of his beloved sons, as he 
calls them, that he immediately 
proceeded to the celebrated bull 
Ex illa die. Tt was drawn up 
with expedition, and issued out on 
the nineteenth of March, in the 
next year, 1715.* This famous 
bull answers in Asia to the same 
Pope’s bull Unigenitus in Europe. 
The former controvéerted, the lat- 
ter defended hy the Jesuits; the 
former proved the source of great 
confusion among the Papists in 
Asia, the latter in Europe. Both 
havé been the occasion Of an ex- 
pense, trouble, and detéiment to 
he Papal See, of which it is not 
éasy to foretel the end. Never was 
Pope so unfortunate in his bulls 
as Clement the Eleventh. The 
‘constitution Ex illa die is in some 
‘heasure a contrast to that called 
‘Unigenitus. It redresses, as it 
Were, by its zeal against the lax 
and indalgent maxims of the Je- 
suits, all the grievance occa- 
‘sioned by the constitution Uni- 
genitus, which favoured them and 
their doctrine. Hence the Jesuits 
are as much offended at the for- 
mer, as the Jansenists at the latter. 
‘The Pope begins with reciting all 
‘that had been done in the Chinese 
‘controversy. Next he ‘sets forth, 
‘With expressions of grief, the 
‘many artful inventions, wherewith 
the Jésuits, whom he does not 
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* It is intitled thus: ‘* Clementis 
‘Pape XI. Praceptum saper omnimoda, 
absoluta, integra et inviolabili observa- 
‘tione eorum, que ‘alias 4 Sanctitate sua 
in causa rituum sea ceremoniarum Sinen- 
sium decreta fuerunt: cum rejectione qua- 
rumcunque rationum, seu exeusationum 
ad ejusmodi decretorum executionem de- 
cclarandam allatarum, ac  prescriptione 
formule juramenti per Missi ios illa- 
tum partinm preesentes et futuros hac in 
re prigtandi.’”’ 





[June, 
mention, had presumed to invali. 
date the last decree of the holy 
See, clear and limited as it was, 
To obviate at once and for ever 
this unaccountable insolence, he 
commands, in the strongest terms 
a Pope is capable of, all the 
clergy in China, and the monks 
in particular, under pain of that 
excommunication, which none but 
the Poper himself can remit, ex- 
cept in the hour of death, strictly 
to observe as sacred, the decrees 
hitherto passed by the Inquisition, 
and the ordinance of the Cardinal 
Tournon, and under no pretence 
whatever to transgressthem. With 
the same rigour and caution he én- 
joins all ecclesiastics, who should 
be sent to China, and other Asiatic 
countries, to take an oath to obey 
his commands without any reserve, 
and that no person whatever should 
be admitted to the lowest office, 
without having previously taken 
this oath. To secure the observa- 
tion of it more more strongly, the 
oath was not only to be taken 
vivd voce, but to be subscribed by 
every ecclesiastic, and the oaths 
thus subscribed were all to be 
transmitted to the holy office at 
Rome. In the last place the P 

commands, with the highest de- 
gree of caution and severity, that 
no ancient indulgences, no geueral 
or particular rights and privileges, 
no tradition, no evasions, whether 
already invented, or thereafter to 
‘be invented, should avail in the 
least against these constitutions, 
and that they should remain in 
force as an eternal anil irrevocable 
law. It was concluded with an 
express order, that this bull should 
be sent and notified to all the 
clergy, and especially to the Je- 
suits. It is needless to recite the 
oath at large. The juror was to 
oblige himself exactly, absolutely, 
inviolably, and without any eva- 
sion, to obey the bull,* and ac- 





* Exacté, absolute, inviolabilite? ¢ 
absque ulla tergiversatione. 
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4827.) 
knowledge himself worthy, in case 
of disobedience, of the punishment 
there threatened. There is not 
one among all the decrees of the 
bishops of Rome so accurately 
and cautiously worded, or so mi- 
nutely guarded against every pos- 
sible exception and evasion. The 

ers, who prepared it, ex- 
hausted their whole stock of such 
words, as might be effectual to 
disarm those men that study to 
transgress under the colour of 


Ww. 

vAn English ship carried over 
this terrible bull to China, and it 
was dispersed amongst the Romish 
clergy of the empire, before the 
Jesuits knew of its arrival. Had 
these been earlier apprized of it, 
the Emperor would probably have 
sent a’ countermand to meet and 
annul it. It was necessary, how- 
ever, in obedience to the Pope’s 
order, to present it to them, and 
notify it in their churches ai Pe- 
kin.. This was the ruin of the bull. 
Honest Castorani, by his bishop’s 
command, undertook this danger- 
ous office, and unfortunately for 
himself executed it with success. 
Heé arrived at Pekin on the fifth 
of November in 1716, and on the 
same day, without any previous 
notice to the Jesuits, read the de- 
eree he was charged with, in three 
of their churches. But he was ill 
tewarded for his pains. On the 
third day after his arrival; an 
officer of state, by the Emperor's 
order, caused him to be fettered 
with a chain of extraordinary 
weight and strength at his neck, 
hands, and feet, and thus loaded 
tobe thrown into a dungeon, as a 
iteaittor who had dared to introduce 
foreign laws into the empire. His 
troubles lasted seventeen months. 
Sometimes he was indulged with 
@ certain degree of liberty, and 
again shut up in close confine- 
ment, sometimes sent to Canton, 
and then recalled to Pekin. At 
last he obtained his liberty, upon 
condition that he should carry 
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the bull back to his bishop, and 
not dare to divulge it any farther.* 
This secured only the capital 
against the thundering bull; to 
defeat the terror of it in the rest of 
the empire, his Imperial Majest 
by a severe edict notified to ail 
Papists, that he would imme- 
diately banish them from his do- 
minions, and cause their Chinese 
converts to be put to death with. 
out distinction, if they paid more 
regard to the Pope than to him, 
and attempted to execute Ro- 
mish laws. And these menaces 
were not merely verbal. It ap- 
peared in some places, that the 
government was in earnest, and 
would not suffer itself to be in- 
sulted with impunity, 

The Jesuits, who were the ori- 
ginal founders of this and much 
more mischief, lamented it no less 
than those who felt the weight of 
it. They complained heavily in 
their writings and conversation, 
that the Court of Rome was under 
the influence of persons neither 
discreet nor experienced, that 
bulls were transmitted to China, 
which tended to desolate the 
Lord’s vineyard. ‘ When will 
his Holiness,” said they, ‘ and 
our enemies who mislead him, 
awake and learn discretion? Not, 
it is to be feared, till they find, it 
too late. We wash our hands; 
we have delivered our souls from 
the burden. Let the blood of. the 
poor Christians in China, whom 
this bull perhaps will bring to a 
fatal end, fall upon the councils 
who dictated it. We have done 
vur utmost to soften the Emperor's 
resentment. We have implored 
and entreated him. But he is in- 
exorable in matters that affect the 
ancient fundamental laws of the 
empire.” 

These complaints, however, did 
not exempt the Jesuits from, the 
duty of obeying the bull, and 





* Castorani note in Bullam Bene- 
dicti XIV. Sect. ii. p. 35, &c.~ 
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every precept it contained. The 
subjects of the Pope, and the Je- 
suits as much as any, are obliged 
to submit to his ordinances, though 
all the kings and infidels upon 
earth should oppose them. The 
supremacy he assumes, as vice- 
gerent of Christ, would be merely 
titular indeed, if the laws and me- 
naces of heathen kings had power 
to annul and invalidate his aposto- 
lical precepts. .The Jesuits there- 
fore, not knowing how to palliate 
their disobedience in the eyes of 
the Emperor, resolved to seek for 
some subterfuge in the bull itself. 
But this seemed impossible to 
find in a decree penned with 
so much caution and subtlety, 
as this Ex illa die. However, 
Jesuitical sagacity surmounts all 
difficulties. The evasion, which 
the bull itself will not afford, is 
discovered in the title. It was 
inscribed, Preceptum de omnimodé, 
&c. This single word furnished 
the Jesuits with all they wanted. 
“A »” said they, ‘is no law. 
The Pope himself calls his bull no 
more than a precept. Undoubt- 
edly a precept from him claims 
the most profound respect; but 
it is not an indisputable article of 
faith which must be implicitly 
acquiesced in. We are therefore 
not bound tenaciously to adhere 
to this bull.” This artifice of 
theirs will appear like a piece of 
slander. But it is attested by a 
hand of great authority in the 
present case, of the highest autho- 
rity to the Jesuits themselves. The 
present Pope Benedict the Four- 
teenth is my author, and to obviate 
all doubts on this head, I have 
quoted his own words in the 
note. * 





as 


* His words in the bull Ex quo singulari, 
&e. are these ; ‘* Nihilominus inobedientes 
et captiosi bomines exactam ejusdem Con- 
stitutionis (Clementis XI.) observantiam 
se effugere posse putarunt, EX RATIONF, 
QUOD ILLA PRECEPTI TITULUM PREFERT, 
quasi vero non indissolubilis legis, sed 
precepti mere ecclesiastici vim haberet. 
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The consternation occasioned at 
Rome, by this unexpected and 
disagreeable news from China, 
may be easily imagined. It was 
now apparent, that all orders and 
constitutions would be vain, and 
the Jesuits prove invincible, un- 
less the Emperor could be gained, 
and a protection obtained for the 
obnoxious bull from him. The 
Pope therefore resolved to send a 
legation to the Emperor, to en. 
treat him, that he would permit 
the clergy to observe his bull, 
The legate was Charles Anthony 
Mezzabarba, a Milanese, who 
died Bishop of Lodi some years 
ago. His Holiness created him 
Patriarch of Alexandria, to add 
lustre and dignity to his commis- 
sion. He embarked at Lisbon, 
March 25, 1720, landed at Macae, 
September the twenty-sixth of the 
same year, and re-embarked for 
Europe, with the body of his pre- 
decessor Cardinal Tournon, onthe 
thirteenth of December, 172!.. It 
is not above eight or nine years 
ago, since the world has had a 
circumstantial account of his ne- 
gotiations, sufferings, and dangers, 
published by his direction. The 
editor was P. Viani, his confessor 
and fellow-traveller.* All that was 
known of his success before that 
time was, that he had conducted 
himself with more prudence, and 
therefore met with better treat- 
ment than Tournon, and that he 
in some measure explained and 
softened the bull of Clement the 





* Istorie delle cose operate nella China 
da Monsignor Gio-Ambrosio Mezzabarba, 
Patriarca d’Alessandria, Legato Aposto- 
lico, in quell’ Impero et di presente Vas- 
covo de Lodi. Scritta dal Padre Viani 
suo Confessore e Compagno nella predetta 

ione. Opera data adesso la prima 
volta alla luce. In Parigi. Appresso Monsu 
Briasson. 1739." Though the title dates 
it from Paris, the book was without doubt 
printed privately in Italy. A large extract 
of it may be seen in the Bibliotheque 
raisonnée, Tom. xxv. P.i. p. 101, and P. ii. 
p. 326. See likewise P, Norbert’s Me- 
moires sur les Missions Orientales, Tom. ii, 
p: 256, &e. 
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Eleventh according to the humour 
of the Jesuits. Indeed, the choice 
of him was more judicious than 
that of the Cardinal. Mezzabarba 
was a man of sound judgment 
and quick apprehension, perfectly 
knew the world, possessed all the 
art and finesse of an Italian, was 
never disconcerted in the most 
sudden circumstances of danger, 
and always deliberated before he 
e. Without departing in the 
least from his dignity, he paid all 
the respect due to the person of the 
Emperor, and in the midst of his 
zeal against the Jesuits, expressed 
marks of reverence to him as so- 
vereign of the country, and to his 
substitutes. The Emperor received 
him most graciously, and gave 
him frequent audience. But not- 
withstanding the honours that were 
shown him, he was in continual 
fear and danger of his life. He 
complains in his pastoral letter, of 
which we shall soon have occasion 
to take notice, that his residence 
in China was attended with fear 
and trembling, because he knew 
not how to speak the wisdom of 
this world.* And indeed he might 
probably have found it difficult to 
escape imprisonment, or perhaps 
even death, had he not, in his 
st extremity, signified to the 
lesuits the powers he had to mo- 
derate the obnoxious bull by some 
favourable explanations. He was 
never admitted to an audience at 
court without some bitter morti- 


fication. Cam-hi was lively, in- 


genious, and much disposed to 
raillery. He frequently made his 

tt of the pope, the legate, the 
bull, and the Romish faith itself. 
Sometimes he spoke with warmth 
of Tournon, Maigrot, and the 
other opponents of his friends the 


Jesuits. Mezzabarba was obliged 


to be cautious and respectful in 
his answers to the Emperor’s jests 





~-® Quia non sapientiam hujus sxculi lo- 


cuti fuimus, in timore et tremore multo 
fuimus apud vos. 
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and menaces. But he was entirely 
disappointed in the principal sub- 
ject of his legation. The Emperor 
subscribed the bull, in red ink, 
with his Ci, that is, his authori- 
tative declaration concerning it. 
** The bull,” says he, “in my 
opinion concerns only the common 
Europeans, and does not at all 
affect the’ great and venerable 
doctrine of the Chinese. It con- 
tains many absurdities and false- 
hoods, and the best step we can 
take to put a final end to these 
disputes, is, to prohibit the Euro- 
peans from preaching their law in 
our empire.” The Legate had no- 
thing farther to solicit, but leave 
to return to Europe, and inform 
his Holiness of the Emperor's 
opinion and resolution. He con- 
tinued to be variously mortified 
for some time, both by the Jesuits 
and at court, and was at last per- 
mitted to depart.. 

He was detained at Macao six 
months after his return from Pe- 
kin. Part of this time he spent 
in writing that celebrated pastoral 
letter to the Romish clergy in 
China, to which alone may be 
attributed all the praise conferred 
on him by Du Halde and the rest 
of the Jesuits. This piece con- 
tains the eight indulgences or 
limitations of the bull, Ex illa die, 
&c. under the protection of which 
the Jesuits have for some time past, 
without hindrance or molestation, 
violated it. I beg leave briefly 
to relate the history of these in- 
dulgences from the words of the 
present Pope Benedict the four- 
teenth, who hath repealed them, 

Whilst Mezzabarba was at 
Rome, preparing for his voyage, 
some doubts and queries, con- 
cerning the delivery of this bull, 
had been laid before two persons, 
who had resided long in China. 
These two were probably Jesuits, 
The Pope mentions neither their 
names, nor their order. Heseems 
displeased at them, yet studies to 





conceal his displeasure. They de- 
livered in an answer to the queries 
and doubts proposed to them. 
The answer was sent after the 
te, who was then departed, 

that he might make use of it at 
his discretion, as the circum- 
stances of times and affairs should 
require. The Pope expresses 
himself with the utmost reserve 
and obscurity. He seems afraid 
to divulge the secret of these 
queries and answers. But it is 
easy to discern his meaning with- 
out uncommon sagacity. The 
Jesuits, who apprehended great 
danger from a fresh Legation to 
‘China, took care, by their connex- 
ions at Rome, to procure a person 
who might raise certain casuistical 
difficulties and queries concerning 
the bull, and to have the decision 
thereof left to their brethren or 
friends. It is easy to conjecture 
both the doubts and the answers 
from Mezzabarba’s indulgences. 
After this, methods were used to 
ade the Pope, that it would 
advisable to send both answers 
‘and queries after the Legate, with 
full powers to make use of them 
in case of necessity, and mitigate 
the severity of the bull. The Pope 
hhowever, was cautious enough, 
neither to confirm, nor add to this 
writing. Hence,as Benedict the 
fourteenth urges, the Apostolical 
See retained a right, either to ap- 
prove or condemn the contents 
thereof, as should seem good and 
expedient. Mezzabarba was very 
unwilling to produce this secret 
part of his commission. He in- 
sisted, as long as he could, with 
vehemence, upon the reception 
‘abd observation of the bull with- 
out reserve or limitation. But 
when he was so closely beset both 
by the court and the Jesuits, as 
to be in danger of his life, his fears 
iled, and incited him to con- 

ess, that he had an order from the 
‘Pope to mitigate matters in some 
respects. They took him at his 
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word, and insisted, when he came 


to Macao, upon his performi 
the promise anda at Pekin. Hal 
he declined it, he might have 
met with the fate of his 
decessor, and ended his days ma 
prison. Benedict the fourteenth 
plainly declares, that he was ton 
tured into a compliance with their 
requests.* 

His pastoral letter to the Ro- 
mish clergy in China, which was 
dated at Macao, November 4, 
1721, begins with a loud and 
heavy complaint of the sufferings 
and anxieties he underwent in 
China. Then follows a moving 
exhortation to the clergy to be 
studious of peace, and obedient 
to the commands of the holy See, 
‘These commands,” adds _ he, 
‘are contained in the Pope's 
bull, and I neither can, nor will, 
in the least invalidate their force,” 
But as doubts had arisen concern- 
ing several Chinese customs, he 
desires to take notice of some few 
particulars, which may be tole 
rated. First, he permits the Chi- 
nese Christians to hang up in their 
houses, tables with the names of 
their ancestors inscribed, and to 
make use thereof, provided a de- 
claration be affixed to them, and 
they be guarded against super 
stition. In the next place, ‘he 
permits ali such ceremonial. ho- 
nours to the deceased, in use 
among the Chinese, as are free 
from superstition and even from 
the imputation of it. He permits, 
in the third place, the- honour 
paid to Confucius, so far as the 
same is political, and particularly 
deems it lawful to burn incense, 
light candles, and place meats be- 
fore the tables, upon which only 
his name was written, and an ex- 
planatory declaration annexed. 
His fourth indulgence permits in- 
cense and lights to be offered at 

* in iis angustiis se positum intellexit, 
ut coactus fuerit in publicum emittere 
permissiones octo. 
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fanerals, provided only that a 
note be delivered in, explaining 
the ‘true intention of the person 
offering them. Next he permits 
Christians to prostrate themselves 
before the tables of Confucius and 
the forefathers, and even before 
the coffins of their own kindred. 
In the sixth place, he indulges 
them in offering in honour of 
the deceased, at their coffins and 
tablets, sweetmeats, fruits, flesh, 
and other meats, provided it be 
done without any prejudice to 
the faith. From this he proceeds 
to tolerate all prostration, on 
New-year’s-day as well as at 
other times, before that table 
which is called Koteu. Lastly, 
he permits lights and incense be- 
fore these tables, and dishes of 
meat to be served up at graves. 
The Jesuits coald have wished 
forno more, and more could not 
be done to defeat and invalidate 
the bull. The Legate was sensi- 
ble of this, and being unwilling to 
expose the Pope, and the weak- 
ness of his decree to all the world, 
added, in the conclusion of his 
letter, a strict injunction to all 
ecclesiastics in China, to the Je- 
suits in particular, under pain of 
excommunication, not to translate 
this letter either into the Chinese 
or Tartar tongue, nor to commu- 
Ricate it to any but those who 
came in the-office of missionaries 
to China. The indulgences con- 
tained in this piece could not be 
entirely withheld from the people, 
but the clergy were charged to 
dispense them cautiously, and re- 
serve them for the highest exi- 


At Mezzabarba’s return to 
Rome, Clement the eleventh was 
deceased. Innocent the thirteenth 
sueceeded him. The new elected 
Pope was enraged at the Legate’s 
gee of his fruitless negociations, 
of his. perils and sufferings. In 
the first heat of his resentment he 
resolved to abolish the society of 
Jesuits. But the remonstrances 
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of some prudent men abated the 
violence of this flame, which how- 
ever they were not able totally to 
extinguish. The Pope command- 
ed the General of the Order to 
recal all his Jesuits from China, 
that the refractory might be 
brought to condign - punishment, 
and forbad the increase of the 
society by new members, till fur- 
ther notice from him.* What 
could be done in these circum- 
stances? There was but one ex- 
pedient left, the promise of obe- 
dience, and they had the comfort, 
in the mean while, of hoping that 
time would extricate them from 
this great distress. Their hopes 
were gratified sooner than could 
be expected. The death of Inno- 
cent vacated the See of Rome, 
and relieved the anxious Jesuits. 
His successor, Benedict ‘the four- 
teenth, the present ete og 
much more tractable, e ac- 
cepted every ptomise that was 
made him; the Jesuits recovered 
their former situation, and the 
affairs of China, in which the con- 
fidence of his holiness did not find 
their account, lay dormant for a 
considerable time. 

Whilst these matters were trans- 
acting at Rome, the Charch in 
China lost, in the person of her 
Protector, all her tranquillity and 
happiness. The great Emperer 
Cam-hi, the patron and disciple 
of the Jesuits, especially those of 
France, died on the twentieth of 
December, 1722, and before his 
decease placed the crown, he was 
obliged to relinquish, upon the 
head of Yong-Tching, his fourth 
son. The Emperors of China 
have, by the ancient laws of the 
Empire, a right to elect for a 
successor from among their sons, 
him who seems best qualified for 
a wise and happy reign. The 
Jesuits, their power over the 
heart of Cam-hi, had contributed 
not a little to the election of 





* Journal Universel, Tom. vii. p. 460, 
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Yong-Tching. He had disco- 


v so early an inclination to 
them, and to the Christian cause, 
that they formed better hopes of 
him, than of all the other sons of 
the emperor. But they became 
sensible of their mistake as soon 
as he mounted the throne. His 
people admired in him all the 
pee qualities of his father, except 
is partiality to the Jesuits and 
their faith. Yong-Tching con- 
tinued to esteem them, and re- 
tained them at court and in pay, 
as ingenious artists, painters, 
watchmakers, astronomers, geo- 
metricians, and physicians. But 
he neither admitted them to a 
share of his political cares, nor of 
his. time, nor of his affection. 
They remained in his palace, but 
in no other condition, than that of 
mechanics and officers, kept for 
certain purposes of convenience 
and amusement. This gave en- 
couragement to those among the 
Chinese, who had been obliged 
in the late reign to stifle their dis- 
like of the Christians and their 
faith, The Emperor hearkened 
with attention to all their repre- 
sentations. He. unexpectedly re- 
wg the edict published by his 
ather in favour of the Christian 
religion, prohibited his subjects 
from embracing the law of the 
Europeans, and permitted his go- 
vernors of provinces and officers 
of state to persecute the Christians 
and demolish their churches. It is 
needless to add, that they made 
use of this permission. A blind 
religious zeal, that has been long 
under a painful restraint, is. natu- 
rally apt, when indulged, to break 
out with additional violence. The 
Emperor himself headed, and by 
his example animated the party 
against the Christian faith. He 
ordered all Romish ecclesiastics in 
his dominions into custody in the 
cities of Canton and Pekin, to 
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pumas any farther exercise of their 
unction. Some time after, they 
were yet closer confined, upon his 
being informed, that they conti- 
nued to discharge their duty in 
rivate. At length all but the 
esuits, who resided at Pekin, 
were. banished to the little town 
of Macao, which is in some mea. 
sure subject to the Portuguese, 
and lies on the sea-coasts, in the 
remotest part of the empire. The 
Jesuits, as their sole dependence 
was not upon preaching, readin 
mass, or hearing confession, suf- 
fered least by this dreadful storm, 
and took all opportunities to soften 
the Emperors displeasure, and 
apologize for their persecuted 
brethren. But the only answer 
they had was a gracious repulse, 
and they were forced to acquiesce 
in a connivance for themselves, 
and the privilege to carry on their 
spiritual labours at court, and in 
the capital, without interruption. 
Their adversaries imputed all this 
mischief to them, pretending that 
they were detected in a conspiracy 
against the Emperor, and thereby 
provoked this persecution of the 
Christians. But the charge is 
highly improbable. The Emperor 
would hardly have entertained at 
his court, and have distinguished, 
from the rest of their brethren, by 
his favour, a set of men, whom he 
knew to have formed designs 
against his government and life. 
The Jesuits, on the other hand, 
derive this calamity from the bull 
Ex illa die. And doubtless they 
seem in this instance to have more 
reason on their side. It is possible 
that Yong-Tching grew impatient 
at the disputes occasioned by this 
decree between the Romish priests 
and his Christian subjects, and so, 
to prevent all farther animosity, 
prohibited the Christian religion 
itself. 
(To be concluded in our next. ) 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS, COMMUNICATIONS, &c. 


Be Sa ta tettteate 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE AMI- 
CABLE CONTROVERSY WITH 
THE SWISS MINISTER. 


(To the Editors.) 


GENTLEMEN,—I have been much 
, as I doubt not many 
of your readers have been, in 
rusing the letters to the Rev. 
. Smith, from one of the 
worthy ministers who have been 
so cruelly banished from the 
Pays de Vaud, both in regard to 
the amiable spirit in which they 
are written, and the decided tes- 
timony they contain of their at- 
tachment to the most important 
traths of the gospel; but still one 
eannot but foal -densbened that 
they should appear to have such 
eonfused ideas of the Scripture 
doctrine of assurance, as to lead 
them so to ex press themselves, as to 
raise suspicions in the minds of 
their best friends, that they were 
departing from the simplicity of 
the gospel. It may not, perhaps, 
be useless to consider a little iow 
this may be accounted for.—In 
Gurnall’s Christian Armour, there 
is a statement of this doctrine, 
(which, I think, he quotes from 
Dr. Ames,) that may, perhaps, 
help us in this inquiry. 

“ We read in Scripture,” says he, “of 
athree-fold Assurance :— 

“1, An Assurance of Understanding, 
Col. ii. 2. 

“2. An Assurance of Faith, Heb. 
x, 22, 

_“3. An Assurance of Hope, Heb. 
vi. 11. 

“© These three do make up a practical 
syllogism, wherein 

“ Knowledge forms the proposition. 

“ Faith makes the assumption. And 

Hope draws the conclusion. 

“TI do (saith the Christian) know as- 
suredly from the word, that the repenting 
believing sinner shall be saved ; my con- 
science tells me that I do unfeignedly 
fepent and believe; therefore I do ho 
firmly, that I shall (however unworthy 
- 8 No. 29. 


otherwise), be saved.” Now we know 
there can be no more in the conclusion 
than is in the premises, in proportion, 
therefore, to the force of his conviction 
of the truth of the promise, and the evi- 
dence he has of the reality of his faith 
and repentance, so will his hope be 
weak or strong.” 


Now, these good men in Swit- 
zerland, whose faith has been so 
severely tried, and who yet have 
found it sufficient to bear them up 
under all, cannot be supposed to 
be much exercised with doubts as 
to the reality and genuineness of 
their faith, and the natural conse- 

uence is, an equal liveliness of 

eir hope; judging therefore from 
their own experience, they have, 
perhaps, been ready to suppose 
that wherever there is true faith 
there will in consequence be the 
same rejoicing in hope that has 
been so comforting and animating 
to themselves; not considering, 
what both Scripture and experience 
declare, that there may be true 
faith when mixed with many doubts 
and fears. When the man who 
brought his son to Jesus for cure, 
was told by our Lord that “ all 
things were possible to him that 
believeth,” and he cried out, 
** Lord, I believe, help thou my 
unbelief,” he appears to be in doubt 
whether his faith was genuine, yet 
we find it was, for Jesus healed 
his son. And why are we ex- 
horted to examine ourselves whe- 
ther we be in the faith, and to 
prove ourselves, if there were not 
danger of our being deceived in 
this respect; thus it appears that 
the weak or vulnerable part of the 
—— before-mentioned is in 
the assumption. But this mis- 


apprehension is not peculiar to 

these good men; many there are 

amongst us, who are very ready to 

draw the conclusion, yet take but 

little pains to examine the pre- 
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mises, who easily persuade them- 
selves that they believe, that they 
may enjoy the comfort of the hope 
that accompanies it, and so, it is 
to be feared, that what is called 
assurance, might, in many in- 
stances, be more properly desig- 
nated vain confidence. That great 
man, Archbishop Leighton, in one 
of his sermons, has the following 
observations on this subject:— 
** This reflex act of assurance, 
though it be our duty to seek after 
it, is itself rather a gift and reward 
than aduty. But the direct and 
proper act of faith, is of perpetual 
use and necessity, and then most, 
when there is least of assurance, and 
it is no other than a recumbency 
or reliance, a rolling over of the 
soul upon free mercy.” 

A Welsh minister, not long ago, 
while exhorting his hearers to seek 
after the attainment of a full assu- 
rance of hope, paused a moment, 
and then said, ‘‘ But, my friends, 
I wish you all to remember, that 
assurance is a plant which grows 
very near to the throne of God, 
and if you wish to possess it, you 
must seek it there.” Persons, 
therefore, who speak of assurance 
as if it were a constituent part of 
faith, seem to mix cause and effect 
confusedly together; and not only 
so, the assurance they speak of is 
far beyond hope, it is presumptuous 
confidence, for which they have no 
warrant in Scripture; very unlike 
that ‘“‘good hope through grace” 
which the apostle speaks of; and 
is one of those pillows which the 
great adversary prepares, on which 
to lull the souls of men into the 
sleep of carnal security. I am 
quite of the opinion of one of the 
old divines, ‘that as no man is 
beneath hope while he is above 
ground, so no man is above hope 
while he is beneath heaven.” I 
do not mean to insinuate that the 
ministers of the Pays de Vaud 
profess such sentiments as those 
above stated, but I fear that un- 
consciously they. have been the 
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mneas of encouraging them in 
others, I cannot but hope that 
their correspondence with Dr. §, 
may put them more on their guard 
in future, and that the present trial 
of their faith, which is more pre- 
cious than of gold that perisheth, 
though it be tried with fire, may 
be found unto praise, and honour, 
and glory, at the appearing of 
Jesus Christ. T. C. H, 





GENTLEMEN—On the important 
subject which has been agitated in 
a instructive pages, between 

r. J. P. Smith and his correspon. 
dent, the amiable and excellent 
Swiss minister, I beg to submit 
some passages transcribed from 
the Se ey memorial of the late 
Dr. Ryland. The profound know- 
ledge of theology, the exquisite 
discernment, and the luminous 
mind of that great man, were pa- 
ralleled only by his deep, simple, 
and humble piety. I trust that 
the following extracts will contri- 
bute much towards placing the 

ct in a clear light. 
S, E. 


‘‘___ The true Christian is concerned 
to follow the Lord fully ; to adhere to 
evangelical truth and duty in the face of 
danger; to make progress in God’s 
ways, running with patience the race set 
before him; abounding in the work and 
labour of love, Heb. vi. 11,12. Though 
his hope is not always founded on a re- 
gular examination of evidence, yet it 
would always stand that test; and as he 
grows in other graces, so in humility and 
dependance on grace.”—pp. 146, 147. 





*“« For Christ to manifest himself unto 
us, as he does not unto the world, is for 
him so to enlighten the mind. by his 
spirit, as that the spiritual beauty, excel- 
lence, and glory of Christ, as displayed 
in the written word, shall be realized, 
and make an answerable impression on 
the heart; even the glory of his divine 
perfections, power, mediatorial offices, 
vicarious obedience and death, is so ma- 
nifested as to produce a heartfelt sense 
of his excellence, loveliness, and wor- 
thiness; and the wonderful glory and 
love of the whole Trinity, as displayed 
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jn his mediatorial work, 1 Cor. ii. 9, 
10,12; 2 Cor. iii. 17, 18; iv. 6. 

“So, then, this manifestation of 
Christ to the soul, is not by the discovery 
of new truths concerning him, not before 
contained in his word, but by impressing 
the heart with a lively sense of the ex- 
cellence of discoveries already made in 
the Sacred Scriptures, the foundation for 
which was laid by regenerating grace; 
and which inward sense of the Saviour’s 
excellence and glory is revived and in- 

from time to time by the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit on the soul.”— 
pp. 334, 335. 


“The nature of vital faith is some- 
what more than a bare assent to the truth 
of speculative notions ; somewhat bet/er 
than a bare assurance of interest in 
God’s love, or that Christ died for me. 
And the essence of faith, and especially 
the first act of faith, does not consist in 
believing that Christ is mine, or that he 
died for me in particular, For (1,) 
There is no such proposition in Scrip- 
ture, as that Christ died for any one in 
particular, except such as answer to gos- 
pel desctiptions ; or, otherwise, for the 
elect, who cannot be known till they 
are made to answer these descriptions. 
(2.) Nor could this be true faith, y om 
the plan of general redemption ; for then 
every one who admitted that sentiment 
would be saved, which no sober Arminian 
would assert. (3.) If there were such 
a proposition in Scripture, it would re- 
quire no change of nature to believe it ; 
nor would there be any thing gracious in 
the belief of it. Suppose God should 
tellan unconverted man that Christ died 
for him, that his sins were forgiven him, 
or that he was elected without a spiri- 
tual manifestation, he would only -be 
the same or worse than ever.”—pp. 336, 
337. 


TRANSLATION OF A CURIOUS 
PORTUGUESE MEMORIAL. 


(To the Editors.) 


GENTLEMEN — As every thing 
connected with the political and 
moral history of Portugal is in- 
teresting to the public at the pre- 
sent moment, permit me to request 
that you will insert in your pages 
the inclosed copy of a curious do- 
cument, which records opinions.so 
essentially protestant as to inspire 
the hope, that should the budding 
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independence of that country be 
effectually sheltered from the 
ultra-montane storm which threat- 
ens to destroy it, we may also be- 
hold the shooting forth of those 
principles again which ever best 
flourish in the congenial soil of 
political freedom. 

The title of the little tract is 
‘A Translation of a curious Me- 
morial presented April 25, 1768, 
by the Portuguese nation to the 
Royal Board of Censure (Censura), 
appointed by his most faithful 
Majesty, to examine and revise all 
Books, and to permit the printing, 
publishing, reading, el selling 
them in the Kingdom of Portugal 
and its Dominions.” 

I regret that I cannot give your 
readers any information respecting 
** the Royal Board of Censure,” nor 
can I verify the translation. The 
tract, which contains 12 pages, 
12mo. was printed at Devizes by 
T. Burrough, 1769, the year after 
the memorial itself was presented 
in Lisbon; it has no advertise- 
ment, or any explanatory note; in 
fact the inclosed is a literal trans- 
cript of it. I think it should be 
preserved, and as you have re- 
cently given your readers the va- 
luable tract upon the Roman 
Catholic Mission in China, I trust 
you will occasionally devote a few 

ages to such documents which will 
increase the value of your already 
valuable magazine. B. 
“ GentTLEMEN,—The tribunal of the 
inquisition has hitherto blindly foliowed 
all the maxims of the Court of Rome, 
without examining how pernicious many 
of them were to the Kiug’s Authority, 
the public and private good, and to the 
divine illumination of the consciences 
of all who profess the same religion; and 
this proceeding, although erroneous, 
was, by the inquisitors,—in some 
through ignorance, others through flat- 
tery, but in most, through fear and dan- 
ger, which every person is in, the instant 
they disoblige, in the minutest thing, 
the ministers of that tribunal—esteemed 
right and just. However, it is well 
known, by all learned, judicious, vir- 
tuous, and impartial men, that in this ese 
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teemed, just, and right proweding, are 
found great injustice and absurd errors ; 
evils which are attributed much more to 
the ancient statutes of that court, than 
to the ignorance or: malice of the inqui- 
sitors, blameable only for blindly fol- 
lowing those statutes, preferring the 
written obedience and execution of them, 
to the utility, the instruction, and the 
doctrine n to be practised. 

“Infinite thanks to Almighty God, 
to our august and faithful sovereign, and 
to his Excellency Count d’Oeyras, his 
prime minister, for the resolution taken 
and put in practice, of recommending 
the revise of all books which ought to 
be published in Portugal, to a new and 
supreme office, consisting of wise, 
honest, and humane men, to whom we 
may make our petitions, and represent 
our grievances, and without dread of 
being ill deceived, and much less to be 
reproved by ministers, who not being 
subject to, nor prepossessed by the an- 
cient and erroneous statutes of the in- 
quisition, are ordained by God and our 
sovereign, to reform with care, diligence, 
and Christian severity, all books which 
regard our present and future hap- 

iness. 

“The Holy Scripture is the compen- 
dium and deposite of the law of God. 
God himself expressly commands, all 
the inspired prophets declare, Jesus 
Christ orders, and his holy Apostles and 
Evangelists teach, that all men should 
read, examine, and contemplate these 
sacred writings; the popes, the holy 
fathers, the most learned and the most 

ious doctors in the primitive ages of 

hristianity, observed religiously this 
binding precept; and without ever 
thinking to prohibit the reading the Old 
and New Testament, all faithful Chris- 
tians, of both sexes, had the consolation 
and satisfaction to read the word of God, 
to-study his life, and execute his will, 
because they understood and knew what 
it was. Unhappily a time succeeded, 
when the exemplary lives of the bishops 
of Rome were so depravedly perverted, 
that, desirous of being themselves wor- 
shipped as Gods, they lived and acted 
as if there was no true and only God. 
The great patrimonial estates which the 
kings of France conferred on the bishops, 
and the titles which their pride arrogated 
to themselves; the pretensions which 
they formed, and which were founded 
on their sole ambition and arrogance, 
and practised during the imbecility, the 
weakness, and superstition of many 
princes, who were inveigled to consent 
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to such abuses, incroachments, and 
errors, by the wicked counsels of Jesuits, 
who governed their consciences: al] 
these changed into wickedness, the sane: 
tity of those bishops; for in the H 
Scriptures, not one single word autho. 
rises their great disorders and scandalous 
roceedings; but on the contrary, the 
innovations and the alterations which 
they sacrilegiously introduced and es- 
tablished in the doctrine and dogmas of 
the Christian religion, are diametrically 
opposite to the word of God. To con- 
ceal from pious and good Christians, 
the iniquity of their enormous and de- 
testable attempts, the popes were obliged 
to hinder nm 4 prohibit them the holy 
Bible in the vulgar tongue. This cruel 
and criminal prohibition had very little 
success ; and we may add, was despised 
by all the Christian nations ‘and sects, 
where the power of the inquisition was 
not established. The French, Germans, 
English, and Dutch, Roman Catholics, 
or Protestants, enjoyed many editions of 
the Holy Scriptures, translated into the 
respective languages, and none of them 
were in the least culpable, nor any for- 
mal proceeding used against them, for 
reading and meditating on the word of 
God. 
“ Notwithstanding the odious circum- 
spection of the tribunal of the inqui- 
sition, venal slaves and blind followers 
to the decrees of the Court of Rome, the 
Bible is translated into Italian and 
Spanish; and thanks to the piety and 
learning of John Ferreyra de Almedia, 
our worthy compatriot, and to the mis- 
sioners of the king of Denmark in 
India, the Bible is there translated, 
although badly printed, in the Portu- 
guese language: however, either from 
the distance, or the fear of the inqui- 
sition, it’s certain we are dapitval of 
this work, owing principally to the study 
and pains of the said father Ferreyra, 
priest of the order of St. Peter, who, 
instead of being venerated and re- 
warded for so holy and so useful an un- 
dertaking, is not known in Portugal, 
but for the unjust and ridiculous treat- 


-ment which he suffered in the inqui- 


sition of Goa, for the proofs he had 
given of his zeal to Christianity. 

‘*All the ancient ordinances of this king- 
dom, all new laws, all decrees, councils, 
proclamations, &c, which emanate from 
the throne, and by which our sovereign 
intimates his orders, and makes known to 
us-his will; all these are wrote, printed, 
and published, in our mother tongue; 





to act contrary, would be the greatest 
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absurdity; because, if published in 
Latin, few Portuguese would either un- 
derstand, serve, or obey the king, so as 
tocomply from the reason and cause of 
such laws, without which, no obedience 


can be esteemed legitimately true and 


von at wa 
“ pe and the inquisition having 
hitherto Pindered us the reading the 
Holy Scriptures in the vulgar language, 
we ape obliged to declare, confess, and 
before Almighty God, and in 
face of all the world, that we are 
Christians without law, for excepting a 
few learned men, who understand Latin, 
all other Portuguese are totally ignorant 
of the law of God; calling themselves 
Christians, without having seen or read 
the precepts, counsels, and doctrines 
which Jesus Christ has given them, and 
what the holy Evangelists left in deposite 
inthe New Testament. The remedy to 
this great evil, and very great error, is 
yety necessary, and ought to be very 
quick ; so that from what has been re- 
lated with so much truth, sincerity, bre- 
vity, and clearness, the Portuguese pray 
; begs that the free reading of the 
Holy Bible may be granted and con- 
ceeded, without any restriction, in the 
same manner as was practised in the 
first ages of the church; ages truly 
blessed, with learned and pious men, 
and in which Christianity made the 
test and most rapid progress ; and 
util the Bible is translated into the 
Portuguese language, we desire and 
hope, that a free permission, and free 
Fecourse to all the versions of the Old 
and New Testament, in whatever lan- 
pase: may be suffered and permitted in 

ortugal, and its dominions, 

“This request and desire being 
founded in truth, reason, and justice, 
no arguments are necessary to patronize 
them, neither do we allege or point out 
any of the many proofs which authorize 
them, being certain, that all of them are 
well known to the wise and intelligent 
Ministers to whom we have recourse: 
we only offer, that if the laws of the 
prince, on the knowledge and obser- 
vance of which depend our temporal in- 
terests, are made known to us in the 
mother and vulgar language, the law of 
God, on the intelligence and observance 
of which depends the salvation of our 
souls, ought in consequence to be al- 
lowed, without the least obstacle, in the 
same language, and in all the known 
and vulgar idioms. We did not pre- 
sume to make this petition to the inqui- 
Sition, well knowing it would have been 
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reproved and condemned ; the ministers 
to whom we humbly present it, are not 
as the inquisitors, despotic; our will is 
law, so we judge it, and so we will have 
it, say the inquisitors, persecuting the 
innocent, and hiding from us the book 
of truth, without troubling themselves at 
the just murmurings of this nation, and 
the just criticisms of foreign nations, 
nor of the general scandal which their 
arbitrary proceedings have carried 
throughout the whole prudent, learned 
and orthodox world; the misery and 
poverty they have brought on this nation, 
making or causing us to be esteemed, 
not only as ignorant, but as barba- 
rians 

* Our petition being in every res 
just, and Coie toa good pers la ona 
that all the ministers of which this board 
consists, will be favourable to us, counsel- 
ling and determining, without delay, and 
unanimously, that the reading of the 
Holy Scriptures shall be amply and fully 
permitted us. 

“In case this favour should not be 

nted, which we think impossible, the 

ortuguese nation, with justice hope, 
that the gentlemen ministers will produce 
solid, convincing, and demonstrative 
reasons, to shew all the world, and the 
Portuguese nation in particular, what we 
think still more impossible, and that is, 
evidently to prove that men may see 
without light or eyes; and that they may 
observe the law of God, and follow the 
doctrine of Jesus Christ, without the 
least knowledge of the sacred books, 
wherein this doctrine is divinely de- 
posited. 

‘Truth is the daughter of God, and 
should be the guide for all mortals; all 
men living cannot deny or refute what 
is contained in this petition; for this 
reason we make it public, desiring that 
all Europe may have knowledge of our 
just requests, hoping, that our superiors 
will attend to us with the justice they 
owe to God, themselves, their own na- 
tion, and all the universe. 

* Lisbon, April 25, 1768.” 
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REFLECTIONS WRITTEN AFTER 
READING MILNER’S HISTORY 
OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, 


EccLgsiasTIcAL History pro- 
poses to record the rise and pro- 
gress of Christianity, and the lives 
of its most eminent professors. In 
such a narrative, we might expect 
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most abominable deeds.” Such - 


scenes to arise, and events to oc- 
cur, which would illustrate the 
nature of evangelical virtue, and 
exemplify the spirit of true re- 
ligion. We might expect the 
prominent characters to be the 
excellent of the earth, and the 
principal facts to be the exertions 
of benevolence in propagating 
Divine truth, and in promoting 
human happiness. At the apos- 
tolic wra, and in the inspired 
writings, these expectations are 
realized in their full extent; but 
they gradually fail in succeeding 
times, and are lamentably disap- 
pointed as we descend into the 
dark ages. During a long period 
the real Christian church scarcel 
existed; and the nominal chaiab 
was divided into parties, and agi- 
tated by disputes. Those disputes 
often related to subjects trifling 
and absurd ; and those parties con- 
tended with each other from per- 
verseness, and persecuted each 
other with rancour and cruelty. 
We search for real Christians, 
and apostolic teachers; but we 
find the — sunk in super- 
stition, and the clergy governed 
by a spirit of avarice and ambition. 
The tenth century conducts us 
down to ‘the ultimate point of 
Christian depression,” and presents 
to our view a dreadful vacuum of 
all true piety, and an awful scene 
of darkness, disorder, and de- 
ravity. ‘* The history of the 
oman pontiffs that lived in that 
century is a history of so many 
monsters, and not of men, and 
exhibits a horrible series of the 
most flagitious, tremendous, and 
complicated crimes, as all writers, 
even those of the Romish com- 
munion, unanimously confess. The 
clergy, both in the eastern and 
western provinces, were, for the 
most part, composed of a most 
worthless set of men, shamefully 
illiterate and stupid, ignorant more 
especially in religious matters, 
equally enslaved to sensuality and 
superstition, and capable of the 





were the impudence of the priests, 
and the credulity of the people, 
that the former could hardly invent 
any thing too absurd for the latter 
to believe.t It is truly painful 
and disgusting to see men corrupt 
in opinion, and profligate in prac- 
tice, who should shine as lights in 
the world ; ignorant when favoured 
with better opportunities than 
others of acquiring knowledge; 
and wicked under the strongest 
obligations to duty. There was 
indeed ‘‘a remnant according to 
the election of grace” in the worst 
of times, but those inestimable 
characters, when they can be dis- 
covered at all, ee like twink- 
ling stars in a dark hemisphere. 
The feelings of a pious mind do 
not suffer so much in reading the 
work of Joseph Milner, as in other 
ecclesiastical histories, because the 
author has exonerated himself 
from the necessity of entering into 
many odious details, of reece 
many detestable characters, 
of relating many infamous transac- 
tions, by writing his book on a 
peculiar plan, in conformity to 
which he passes by, without no- 
tice, all secular concerns, all he- 
resies and corruptions, all the in- 


‘trigues, machinations, and con- 


tentions of ambitious priests; and 
confines his attention to the cause 
of real religion. In his researches 
into the affairs of the true church, 
and in his efforts to compose a spi- 
ritual history of genuine Christians, 
he is never content with dubious 
or borrowed information, but al- 
ways traces that information to its 
source. He says, ‘‘ how delusive, 
and yet how common a thing is it, 
to form our idea of characters from 
the report of others, rather than 
from our own knowledge and care- 
ful investigation. ‘To the best of 
my ability I have formed my judg- 
ment on original evidences, and 


— 





* Mosheim, Vol. ii. p. 399, 400. 
+ De Henry, Vol. iii. p. 257. 
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not on the opinions and reasonings 
of any modern whatever. Labo- 
rious task! compared with the 
‘ease of copying other historians : 
invidious also, because it often 
obliges one to oppose modern re- 
ntations. But it is the task of 
areal historian.”—( Vol. ii. p. 430. 
446.) This task he has performed 
most assiduously. With patient 
attention, and persevering dili- 
e, he has consulted and com- 
the original authors, and has 
communicated the result of his in- 
iries with fidelity and accuracy. 
is reflections on the several sub- 
jects which pass under his review, 
prove that he was in the habit of 
thinking for himself, and they often 
display much wisdom, as well as 
strength and independence of mind. 
This originality of thinking, and 
independence of mind, have led 
him to correct many common er- 
tors, and current misrepresenta- 
tions, and to vindicate many ex- 
cellent men from the flippant and 
malignant censures of infdel wri- 
ters. His sketches of character, 
his narratives of events, and his 
opinions upon them, are entitled 
to all the deference which learn- 
ing, industry, and integrity can de- 
serve. But sometimes his histo- 
tical materials are defective; and 
this deficiency has induced him to 
load his work with heavy quota- 
tions from old theological treatises, 
and has reduced him to the neces- 
sity of writing the biography of 
individuals, rather than a general 
history of the church. 
.. The learning, integrity, and di- 
ligence of the late Joseph Milner, 
however conspicuous and unques- 
tionable, do not constitute his 
highest praise. His grand excel- 
lencies are fervent piety, sound 
judgment, and decided attachment 
to the Gospel. That blessed sys- 
tem enlightened his understanding, 
animated the best feelings of his 
heart, and directed the whole 
course of his studies. In his esti- 
mation its value was such as to 
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give importance to every thing 
connected with it; and he every 
where represents it as worth all the 
exertions which holy zeal could 
ever make, and all the sacrifices 
and sufferings which human forti- 
tude could ever endure. To ex- 
hibit the nature of real Chris- 
tianity historically, is the plan of 
his work, and in the execution of 
the plan, he makes history sub- 
servient to instruction, and takes 
every opportunity to show the 
connexion between principle and 
practice, between the doctrines of 
grace and the fruits of righteous- 
ness. Vital religion is his great 
object of inquiry, and his great 
delight is to display its influence 
in producing exemplary virtues, 
and in forming such characters as 
approve themselves to the closest 
scrutiny, bear the hardest test of 
adversity, and shine most brightly 
in the furnace of persecution. His 
narrative teaches us the infinite 
obligations we are under, and the 
debt of gratitude we owe, to those 
illustrious*men who resisted the 
corruptions of former times; who 
devoted themselves to the service 
of God, and the promotion of his 
cause in the world; and who be- 
queathed to us, as an inestimable 
legacy, those privileges which they 
ew ae at the price of their 
lood. 

From his own declarations we 
might suppose that Mr. Milner 
claimed for himself the merit of 
impartiality, and expected that his 
labours would be acceptable to 
evangelical dissenters as well as to 
good churchmen. In the first page 
of his Introduction, after shortly 
describing the character of real 
Christians, he says, ‘It is the 
history of these men which I pro- 
pose to write. It is of no conse- 
quence with respect to my plan, 
nor of much importance, I believe, 
in its own nature, to what EXTER- 
NAL church they belonged. I in- 
tend not to enter with any nicety 
into an account of their rites and 


ee 
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ceremonies, or forms of church 
government.” And again; “ As I 
am convinced that the Almighty 
has not limited his creatures to 
any particular and strictly-defined 
modes of church government, I 
cannot be under mach temptation 
to partiality."—(Vol. i. p. 376.) 
After reading such declarations as 
these, who would expect to see 
the spirit of sectarianism very pro- 
minent in this otherwise valuable 
work? Who would expect the 
author to watch every opportunity 
of introducing his own peculiar 
opinions and partialities as a 
churchman, with a vigilance that 
never goes to sleep? Who would 
expect from him such a defence 
of ecclesiastical establishments as 
will support those that are Popish 
as well as those that are Protes- 
tant? Or who would expect to see 
varicus reasons urged in proof of 
the expediency of those establish- 
ments, when the whole course of 
his history demonstrates their in- 
jurious inftuenee, and their mis- 
chievous operation? How much 
may a wise and a good man be 
mistaken about himself! and even 
to such how often may it be said, 
me know not what spirit ye are 
oO ” 

Cyprian, from his arrogant and 
foolish notions about the power 
and prerogatives of bishops, and 
the damnable nature of schism, is 
held the great apostle of high 
church ; but he does not seem very 
likely to be a favourite with an 
historian who tells us that it is not 
of much importance to what exter- 
nal church real Christians belong. 
He is, however, ardently eulo- 
gized; his history is written more 
largely than that of any other man 
in the primitive ages, though his 
Christian life continued only thir- 
teen years; and he is even “ re- 
commended as a model to all pas- 
tors, and particularly to those of 
rank and dignity.”—( Vol. i. p. 468.) 

The SPIRIT OF CHURCHISM, 
quite as much as conformity to 


his plan, has made our author sm 
perficial and indistinct in i 
the rise and progress of ecclegiag: 
tical domination ; and tender and 
indulgent towards some of the in: 
novations and corruptions of the 
bishops of Rome. It has made 
him hesitate in his opinion of the 
earliest protestant martyrs, as 
though he doubted whether the 
state of the church of Rome wag 
then bad enough to justify their 
separation from it, and to vindicate 
them from the charge of schism, 
It has made him so zealous in praise 
of such a lord over God’s heri 
as Pope Gregory the first, and 
such a saint as Bernard; and s 
lukewarm in the praise of such 4 
reformer as Wickliffe. And it has 
made him ascribe to Luther, among 
other distinguishing qualities, “ an 
exemplary spirit of submission to 
legal and established authorities, 
and a profound veneration for 
them.”—(Vol. iv. p. 409.) This 
is passing strange from an his- 
torian who informs his reader of 
Luther’s unsparing censures of 
Duke George of Saxony, of his 
contemptuous book against King 
Henry the Eighth, and that Henry 
reproached him with “ sparing no 
dignity, divine or human, civil ot 
ecclesiastic.”—( Vol. v. p. 358.) 
It is marvellous in the extreme 
to read of Luther’s profound vene- 
ration, and exemplary submission 
to legal and established authorities, 
in the same work which relates 
that he charged the princes of Ger- 
many with “intolerable oppression 
of the poor peasants” —(Vol. v. p. 
221.)—that he accused bishops, 
kings, and princes of “‘ an insane 
outrageous conspiracy against the 
rising light of the Gospel”—(Vol. 
v. p. 180.)—that he praised “ all 
persons who spend their lives and 
fortunes, and every faculty they 
possess, in endeavouring to over- 
turn and extinguish the present dia- 
bolical constitution and govern- 
ment of the bishops”—(Vol. v. p. 
93)—* that he carried his rebellion 
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inst the To pontiff to the 
t pitch, and afironted the 
majesty of the pope with the gross- 
est instances of contempt and de- 
fiance.” —(V ol. iv. p.499.) Itseems 
utterly unaccountable that the 
same writer would transcribe these 
, and many more such like, 
and yet could say, that “ Luther 
was always distinguished by a spirit 
of respect and obedience towards 
its superiors, whether in church or 
state." —(Vol. iv. p. 392.) After 
all the pains which churchmen 
have taken to assimilate this emi- 
nent reformer to themselves, it is 
valpably evident that he was dis- 
tinguished by all the characteristics 
ofa dissenter of the old school. 
The admirers of this history of 
the church of Christ say, that it 
has superseded Mosheim’s ; but the 
plans on which they are written 
are so different, that there is little 
interference. Each may supply 
the defects of the other, and they 
may be very advantageously read 
together. Fasius. 


FURTHER REMARKS ON THE 
NUMBER OF THEOLOGICAL 
STUDENTS. 


GENTLEMEN—I was exceedingly 
with the article of Vigil 

im your number for May, on the 
present supply of candidates for 
the Christian ministry. He speaks 
out on a subject which has occu- 
pied the anxious attention of many 
of your readers for some time, who 
have not ventured to give publicity 
to their opinions. Now the sub- 
oe is brought forward, I sincerely 
pe it will be fully and candidly 


considered. When the supply of 


any article exceeds the demand, 
invariable consequence is a di- 
munition of its value. If ministers 
should increase in a much greater 
ratio than the necessities of the 
s require, the inevitable 
Consequence will be a degradation 
of the ministerial character. If, 
instead of being sought after, they 
N.S. No.30. 
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are compelled to go from place to 
place, and exert all their influence 
with their friends to obtain a situa- 
tion, their respectability, and con- 
sequently their usefulness, will be 
necessarily diminished. The ten- 
dency of this state of things must 
be to increase the fastidiousness - 
and captiousness of congregations, 
and to produce dejectiow and dis- 
couragement in the ministers of 
Christ. 

But it will be said in opposition 
to the remarks of Vigil, that the 
supply of candidates for the Chris- 
tian ministry does not exceed the 
demand. From the reports of our 
theological institutions, we hear, 
almost every year, of their inade- 
quacy to supply the congregations 
that are looking to them for Chris- 
tian pastors. Where an institution 
of this kind is established, its tutors 
and managers, for obvious reasons, 
are anxious that the numbers of the 
students should not diminish but 
increase. May not this anxiety 
lead them sometimes to make out a 
stronger case in their reports than 
the real state of things would jus- 
tify? Besides, they who preside 
over these institutions are deceived 
as to the demand there exists for 
ministers by the conduct of our 
churches. When a congregation, 
from any cause, becomes destitute 
of a minister, the almost invariable 
practice is to make immediate ap- 
plication to an academy for a stu- 
dent. This is the known source of 
supply. Here they understand their 
application will speedily be atten- 
ded to. To this source, therefore, 
they repair, while ministers more 
advanced in years, and who are 
destitute of situations, are passed 
over unnoticed. The frequency of 
these direct applications to acade- 
mies keep up the idea in their sup- 
porters that ministers are greatly 
wanted, and therefore efforts are 
made to send them forth, while 
respectable men, who might be met 
with in’ other directions, are com- 
pelled to engage in secular busi- 
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ness to support themselves and 
their families. 

I think the suggestions of Vigil 
as to the means of counteracting 
this growing evil of considerable im- 
portance, and in addition to them, 
allow me to ask,— 

1st, Whether the term of study 
in those institutions, where it is now 
three or four years, ought not to be 
extended to six? 

2d. Whether any student, ex- 
cept under very peculiar and 
urgent circumstances, ought to 
leave the institution until the fuil 
term of study be completed? 

CanpDiIDus. 





GENTLEMEN — Your correspon- 
dent Vigil has touched a very de- 
licate string, but as the subject is 
one of considerable importance to 
the honour and efficiency of our re- 
ligious community, I may be per- 
mitted a few words in reply. That 
Vigil has not intentionally con- 
cealed from himself or his readers 
any facts, which relieve the dismal 
picture he has drawn, I readily 
own ; but can scarcely believe that 
his ingenuity was displayed, for 
any other purpose than to give the 
worst features of the case. For 
assuming that the exact number of 
our churches is 1072, and that our 
direct academic supply for 28 
years is 1162 ministers, and even 
conceding that the indirect re- 
sources are yet more abundant than 
Vigil would represent, it would 
even then be found that the ordi- 
nary demands of an increasing po- 
pulation would more than consume 
the ordinary supply which Vigil 
calculates our colleges to yield. 
The memoirs of any considerable 
number of ministers will clearly 

rove, that 28 years is a ve 

igh average for the period of mi- 
nisterial labour. I will, however, 
allow even thirty years as a fair 
average of ministerial existence, 
and then I will contend, that our 
existing colleges are not adequate 
to the supply of British churches 





alone. For, in the first place, yourlig 
of churchesisavowedly, ian for the 
present year, unavoidably incom. 
plete; and, secondly, from the face 
of that very list, it is evident that 
a lamentable destitution of minis. 
ters exists, and that years must 
elapse before the actual supply of 
our colleges can repair the present 
deficiency. And then there re. 
mains in England alone much land 
to be possessed. A few years will 
show, I trust, that our denomina- 
tion is at present but in the infaney 
of its proportions. 

It may be a fact, “ that there 
are many ministers of irreproach- 
able character at this time unable 


to obtain pastoral engagements,’ . 


but it is not ¢rue that this difficulty 
arises from the actual repletion of 
our churches. Many stations, ex- 
ceedingly interesting and impor- 
tant, are suffering incalculably 
from the want of ministers; and 
nothing, perhaps, operates more 


powerfully to prevent the imme _ 


diate settlement of such ministers 
and churches, than their mutual 
poverty. 

Were accurate returns of desti- 
tute churches and disengaged mi- 
nisters forthwith to be made, the 
number of churches would greatly 
preponderate. Such lists, on va- 
rious accounts, would be valuable, 
if they could be constantly filed 
at some honourable but accessible 
depository. In addition to these 
considerations, Vigil cannot be ig- 
norant that many students and mi- 
nisters, educated for British ser- 
vice, have become missionaries, 
and from the properly inc 
conviction of the magnitude of mis- 
sionary operations, it would seem 
that this direction of rising talent 
will often occur. And here, Gen- 
tlemen, allow me for a moment to 
advert to the illiberal policy of the 
committees of some of our dissenting 
colleges, who demand that the ex- 
pense of a student’s board and edu. 
cation be refunded, if he prefer mis- 
sionary to British labours. I callthe 
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i y illiberal, because it assumes 
that a national or geographical 
limit must bound the labours of 
students, while, in fact, reason 
and Christianity alike condemn 
distinctions so arbitrary. Happy 
should I be if this notice should 

ent the repetition of those 
exorbitant demands which HAVE 
been made on the private purse of 
the individual, or the public funds 
of the Missionary oe But 
to the point in hand; and it will 
be necessary only to advert to 
Vigil’s queries to educe all that 
the subject further requires. 

Query ist. Whether a new es- 
tablishment in a midland county 
be necessary? I reply, no; and 
my reasons are, first, our present 
houses are not filled. An institu- 
tion, within ten miles of both the 
counties of Derby and Notting- 
ham, and which, of course, could 
answer every purpose necessary 
for the midland counties, at this 


very hour contains ten students 


less than it is calculated to accom- 
modate; and therefore, secondly, 
till our existing establishments, 
which are under the direction of 
men of distinguished talent and 
worth, are properly supplied, it 
would be highly indecorous and 
extravagant to found new colleges. 
Let justice be done to others, and 
then one of the midland counties 
ight be selected with admirable 
t to the interests of religion for 
anew college. 

Query 2d. Whether pastors 
thould not be more cautious in 
recommending candidates to the 

? 

I thank Vigil most cordially for 
this hint, for the evil implied is 
deeply to be deplored. Nothing 
surely can be more cruel than to 
send young men to enter on 
studies, for which, in some cases, 
as 1 know, they are morally, phy- 
sically, and mentally disqualified. 
Nothing can palliate the conduct 

some ministers on this head. 


It is inconsiderate to the young 
men, and is an imposition on pub- 
lic time and property. 

Query 3d. Whether tutors and 
collegiate committees ought not to 
reduce the number of students 
under their patronage? Certainly 
not; unless, as a Christian deno- 
mination, we are anxious to relin- 
qa our present stations, to 
orego the widely extending op- 
portunities, which annually occur, 
of establishing churches at home, 
or to withdraw from the mighty 
conflict in which we are engagéd 
with the powers of darkness in 
every natiog under heaven. If 
we wish to maintain these objects 
with the vigour and success they 
demand, then ought we imme. 
diately and almost indefinitely to 
increase the number of our stu- 
dents. The nations of the earth 
are directing their attention to us; 
we have awakened their inquiries, 
and woe be to us if we mock their 
spiritual wants. No possibility of 
a surplus ministry can ever occur; 
but I am serious when I say, that 
we ought to dread a famine of the 
word of God. Our existing col- 
leges experience painful neglect, 
and exhibit the sad reverse of 
those evidences of a revival of reli- 
gion, which the biographer of 
Dwight asserts have always oc- 
curred in the United States. If 
the number of rising ministers, 
and the extensive support of col- 
legiate establishments be the index 
cf religious feeling, then, surely, is 
that feeling exceedingly low. Let 
Vigil, then, and every man of in- 
fluence and respectability, draw 
the attention of our congregations 
to the present state of affairs, and 
let each ask whether more ample 
and regular support cannot be 
given to our colleges, and whether, 
especially, no method can be de- 
vised to increase the number and 
efficiency of our religious aca- 
demies for pious youth. 

The present state of society and 
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the world requires great things, 
let us attempt them, and for ever 
disregard the.tones of a cold and 
desponding calculation. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours very respectfully, 


E. D. WarRD. 
May 11, 1827. 


GENTLEMEN,—In regarding the 
moral and spiritual condition of 
society in general, I have hitherto 
been induced to consider that a full 
exemplification is afforded of the 
scriptural declaration ; ‘ the har- 
vest truly is plenteous, but the la- 
bourers are few ;” and have prayed 
therefore to the Lord of the har- 
vest, that he would send forth 
more labourers. I find, however, 
in your last number, that the lucu- 
brations of a vigilant correspondent 
have set the matter in a new light, 
and that he would persuade us that 
there are now too many labourers. 
May I be allowed to say, in re- 
ference to the statements and cal- 
culations adduced, that I consider 


them to be entirely fallacious. 
The number of Congregational 
Churches, as taken from the. list 
which you have furnished in your 
Supplement, is 1,072, of these, I 
find about 80 are marked as being 
destitute of pastors, besides others, 


which are supplied jointly with 
neighbouring societies. Now the 
number of Theological Students 
in the different Academies, which 
your correspondent has enume- 
rated, is 166; of whom, consi- 
dering the term of academic in- 
struction to be four years, 41 will 
be prepared in the course of the 
year to meet the demand made 
upon them by these 80 churches, 
leaving half the number still des- 
titute. If, in addition to this, we 
consider the average term of mi- 
nisterial labour to be 28 years, we 
must expect that from these 1,072 
churches, a further demand will 
arise, in the course of the year, 
for 38 pastors, so that, unless some 


(June, 
additional means are supplied, it is 
to be calculated, that at the end 
of the year, there will yet remain 
nearly 80 churches without pastors, 
The demand will still farther in. 
crease, if the zeal of former years 
does not abate in the erection of 
new places of worship; for itis gra- 
tifying to find in the reports of the 
several academical institutions, 
that of the number of students who 
yearly finish their course of pre- 
paratory education, many go forth 
to supply fresh stations, and to 
plant new churches. And I pre. 
sume, when the state of society is 
considered, and the vast number 
of persons who are necessarily 
living without the means of Chris. 
tian instruction is contemplated, 
your correspondent will not think 
that the number of Congregational 
Churches has attained to its desired 
maximum. We are told, however, 
that there are many ministers of 
irreproachable character, at this 
time unable to obtain pastoral en- 
gagements; this, I doubt not, is 
very true; but this may, in many 
instances, (I do not say in all,) 
have resulted from irreproachable 
character having been almost 
exclusively considered as the qua- 
lification for the Christian minis- 
try, whilst the possession of an 
aptitude to teach, and the neces- 
sary talents for the discharge of 
ministerial labours have not been 
sufficiently regarded. I rejoice, 
however, to know, that though 
this mistake may have been made 
formerly by the managers of our 
Theological Seminaries, an impor- 
tant improvement has _ recently 
taken place, and whilst piety is 
regarded as it ever should, as 
sine qua non, examination is also 
made as to the gifts as well as the 
graces possessed by the applicant 
for admission. 

With regard, then, to the ques- 
tions with which your correspon- 
dent concludes, I would answer 
the first by saying, let our churches 





1827.) 
by all means pause, a should 
be done rashly; but whilst they 

use, let them consider the num- 

rs who are perishing for lack of 
knowledge, and the paucity of in- 
structors, and let them do all they 
can, and increase the amount of 
faithful labourers. 

To the second I would say, 
I have no objection that an in- 
ereased caution should obtain in 
the recommendation of candidates 
to the several colleges. But let pas- 
torsand churches beware how the 

vent those, on whom God has 

towed necessary qualifications, 
from entering into a work for 
which those qualifications, with 
the abounding need of the world 
at large, form an imperative call. 

And, therefore, thirdly, I would 
say, rather than the number should 
be reduced, J think urgent de- 
mands present themselves, in the 
condition of our perishing fellow- 
creatures, to use every effort to 
increase the number of those to 
whom the benefits of such pre- 
—, education might be af- 

led, and the churches of Christ 
furnished with a suitable succession 
of educated and holy men for the 
work of the ye! 
I am, Gentlemen, 


Yours respectfully, 
P. 


~ 


THE TRUE ELOQUENCE. 


THE gift of speech is a wonder- 
ful nd most valuable faculty. Of 
all the bodily properties which the 
Creator has bestowed upon us, 
there is, perhaps, no one, with 
which the pleasures of life, and 
the enjoyments of human society 
are so closely connected. But 
eloquence of speech—that high de- 
gree of this faculty by which man 
is enabled to express his thoughts 
in the clearest and most impressive 
manner, has always commanded 

itation. It is a quality felt 
by savages as well as sages; and 
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is recognised as explicitly, if not as 
extensively, where science and re- 
finement have never dawned, as 
where they have reached their 
zenith, There areon record many 
striking instances of the power of 
eloquence. It has won victories 
more astonishing than any that 
were ever won by the force of 
arms; and,wrought effects far sur- 
passing all that has been wrought 
by the other talents and faculties 
of man. We need not wonder at the 
effects said to have been wrought 
by eloquence in ancient times, nor 
at what we may have witnessed or 
felt ourselves; for eloquence is the 
combination of excéllence in all 
the faculties of the mind, and in 
the gift of speech, that noblest of 
bodily endowment, which the bard 
of Israel pronounced the glory of 
our frame. What force and point 
does it give to reason, what a soul 
does it infuse intotruth! Contrast 
the same sentiments uttered by two 
different tongues. The one is the 
landscape in winter, the other, the 
same landscape in joy-inspiring 
spring. There are the same trees 
and rivers, the same hills and 
vales, the same earth and sky, but 
yet the scenes are not the same, 
and the effects upon human feelings 
are vastly different. 

But though, strictly speaking, 
there is only one kind of true elo- 
quence, yet in the common lan- 
guage of men, there are many va- 
rieties of this magical gift. It is 
not easy to set up a standard that 
shall meet all opinions, or to give 
a definition that shall include the 
ideas of the various parties who 
profess to admire and to feel elo- 
quence. Much, however, that 
pleases one class of men is dis- 
gusting to another ; and he who is 
eloquent among the populace, 
would be esteemed a babbler 
among the educated and the cri- 
tical. Yet whatever in speech 
obtains a general ascendancy over 
the minds and feelings of men, 
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must be admitted to be eloquent, 
though it may not be of the purest 
kind nor in the highest degree. 
There is an artificial or affected 
attainment, not destitute of power, 
which some men have acquired, 
and which appears to possess the 
lowest pretensions of all the dif- 
ferent kinds of eloquence. It is 
the ambition of little and sophis- 
ticated minds. It deals in every 
thing but simplicity and nature. 
With minds similarly constituted 
it has great influence, and becomes 
their supreme standard, their uni- 
versal test. It isimposing, but 
shallow in its pretensions. Op- 
ressed with weight of ornaments, 
bat deficient in weight of senti- 
ment. Of this showy attainment 
it has been well said by an old 
writer, it makes all its discourses 
like those pictures of Helen, 
which were al of gold. There is 
nothing but drapery to be seen. 
There is such a redundancy of 
dress, that you cannot distinguish 
the foot from the hand, or the head 
from the shoulder; or there is such 
an excess of splendour in the attire, 
that the beauty of the form, and of 
the human face divine are lost. 
Such talents may subserve the 
cause of error, but they are totall 
unworthy of the better cause with 
which they are not unfrequentl 
combined. Truth is caricatured, 
and its real friends disgusted by 
seeing it made only a secondary 
object, while the display of the 
orator’s eloquence and genius are 
evidently foremost in his own 
thoughts, and must necessarily be 
so in his auditors’. Truth in the 
humblest russet garb is surely 
more pleasing, and far more likel 
to engage the hearts that are wo 
the winning, than when thus assi- 
milated to the bedeckings and be- 
seemings of a harlot. There is 
power enough in truth, and elo- 
quence enough in the natural feel- 
ings of the heart; to let the one 
shine by its own light, and the 


The True Eloquence. 





other express itself in its own way 


‘will be the best eloquence for every 


man. There is a native charm ip 
truth, and an enchanting power in 
genuine feeling, which makes 
them, when united, powerfully and 
extensively commanding. Edu- 
cation, as the word imports, is the 
leading forth or development of 
nature's Own powers, not the ac- 
quisition of an artificial abstruse- 
ness in conception and affectation 
in feeling. he simple-hearted, 
truth-enamoured speaker, is the 
man that wins the heart. His 
style may be plain and artless, but 
it is efficient. Without rhetoric, 
and without high-wrought emotion; 
without a laboured quaintness, or 
an equally laborious polishing, it 
makes its way directly to the 
heart; it speaks in a sort of uni- 
versal language which is common 
to human nature every where, and 
which reveals itself to the soul by 
its own light and power, like na- 
tural signs—they need no index. 
Such was the eloquence of Jesus 
Christ; apart from all conside- 
rations of the spiritual influence 
which he could command, there 
was an eloquence in his words 
which was the very perfection of 
truth and of natural feeling. There 
are effects recorded of his elo- 
quence which transcend every 
thing recorded of the words and 
sayings of every other being that 
ever had the gift of speech, 
‘* Never man spake like this man,” 
was the exclamation of a party of 
officers which had been despatched 
by public authority to take him 
into custody ; but who returned to 
their employers with this answer, 
being themselves in bonds to the 
power of his eloquence. His 
themes were the most interesting, 
his knowledge the most profound, 
his authority the mostcommanding, 
and his manner the most courteous 
and engaging. If the standard of 
pulpit eloquence were placed in an 
approximation to the words of our 
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unerring Master, we should see a 
gonsiderable reformation. With 
the secular, and the large class 
of persons who cultivate polite 
literature, our preachers might 
cease to be styled eloquent; but 
I have too good an opinion of 
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the most of them, not to think they 
would rather their words should 
** stand in the power of God than in 
the wisdom of man.” Let such ac- 
cept a friendly hint, and remember 
their engagements to truth and 
Jesus Christ, Emcoxoroc. 
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XXXI.—A Letter from a Clergy- 
man, to the Rev. John Newton, 
on the death of the Rev. Ellis 
Williams, Curate of Clehidon, 
near Wellington, Somerset. 

—tTueE day Mr. Williams was buried, 
ple were afraid of the infection, and 

would not venture into the house; and 

they who did, would not go into the 
room, till I came, when I went and lay 
before them over the corpse. Then the 
house filled, so that there was not room 
toreceive them, We sang, dh, lovel 
appearance of death! Such a aay 
never desire to see again; though it is 
hard to say, whether joy or grief were 
the greatest. In finishing the service, 
when I said, ‘We commit his body to 
the ground”—“ We give thee hearty 
thanks for that it hath pleased thee to de- 
liver this our brother out of the miseries 

of this sinful world!” Oh how did 

these words rend the hearts of the 

a! They cried—the poor cried— 

my dear minister! They pressed 
about the grave’s mouth, stared in my 
face ; seized me by the hand; and some 
would say “ Oh how our master loved 
you, Sir,” wishing me, it seems, to tell 
them that I loved him whom they 
loved. : 
On the Sunday following I preached 

at Clehidon from these words, 2 Pet. i. 

15, “I will endeavour that ye may be 

able, after my decease, to have these 

things always in remembrance.” This 
wasafineday. All within me was on 
fire; and the hearts of the people were 
ed. In comparing St. Peter's 
octrine and spirit with dear Williams’s, 

I was often obliged to mention the 

Rame of the latter; and the serious 

people, indeed almost all the people, 

were obliged to cry out, to give vent to 
their feelings. No wonder; for his af- 
fectionate spirit, his fatherly care, and 
his irreproachable life and behaviour, 
engaged the love of the good, and forced 
respect from all. His manner of life 
was unusual ; too, too generous for his 


income — The poor were fed by him, 
though he himself was as pooras they— 
The naked were warmed at his fire, and 
he would weep and bless them; weep, 
because he could not clothe them. He 
was steady in his affection, and in his 
principles, and he always acted up to 
them. In preaching he prayed much ; 
his sermons being made we as much of 
prayer as of teaching. ese prayers 
were accompanied with strong cryings 
and tears. This mode was not very 
pleasant to people who had not a reli- 
gious taste, But his people were plain: 
and never had a man the hearts of his 
congregation more than he. 

The Sunday before he was taken ill, 


preaching in the afternoon at Clehidon, . 


which was his last sermon, he could not 
give over. He said twice or thrice, 
“my dear people, this may be the last 
time that we shall meet on earth. For- 
give my warmth; my heart loves you. 
God knows how sincerely I desire your 
salvation, and your advancement in 
holiness. I know not how to part with 
you. O remember the Redeemer, re- 
member him; he is the glory of heaven; 
all its beauty centers in him.” In his 
honest, heartless way, he repeated these 
and similar expressions again and again. 
But little did his honest flock think that 
they and he were to be parted so soon. 
e Sunday before he died, many 
farmers and others went in to see him. 
He said to one, “O! Mr. B—, I am 
glad to see you here. This is heaven 
upon earth. I die in this way, only 
by believing that Gospel which I have 
reached to you for nine years. So 
Looeily will you all die, if you believe 
what I have preached to you.” 

He never spoke of the affairs of this 
world but once; and then not for above 
two minutes—leaving a poor delicate 
wife,* without a house, without money, 





* This lady, alike venerable for her 
years and her piety, yet lives to witness to 
the fidelity and goodness of Him who said 
‘* Let thy widows trust in me.”— 
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without rich relations; with six chil- 
dren, the eldest but ten years of age, the 
oungest at the feeble mother’s breast. 

e bore away with a full sail, not 
casting one look behind, to the best of 
my knowledge. 

Oh, how often has his honest zeal for 
God made me blush! He would not 
yield an inch to accommodate himself to 
those who dislike the truth. In all com- 

anies his God and Saviour, and that re- 
figion which never was, which never will 
be in fashion, were honestly confessed. 
Thus lived, and thus died, Ellis Williams, 
in the thirty-second year of a laborious 
and useful life; having seen many seals 
to his labours for God; having, through 
grace, changed a rude people into as be- 
nevolent and kind a people as most that 
I know; and leaving behind him a name 
which will not be soon forgotten, and 
which well deserves to be had in remem- 
brance. 

It is no small pleasure to me, that my 
little cottage hath a hundred times re- 
ceived him, that he hath eaten and drank 
in it, and that there never was any thing 
known between us, but love and peace. 
May the Lord sanctify the remembrance 
of his life and death to me.—— 

J.S.N, 


XX XI1.—Letter of the Rev. John 
Newton, to a Clergyman, on the 
death of the Rev. Ellis Williams, 
of Clehidon. 


Coleman Street Buildings, 
August 9, 1790. 

Dear Srr,—I thank you for your ac- 
count of dear Mr. Williams. I feel for 
the removal of a friend whom I greatly 
loved, and of a minister so amiable, 
exemplary, and useful. But I know 
that the Lord’s servants are immortal 
till their work is done. He fought the 
good fight, he kept the faith, he finished 
his course with honour and joy; and he 
is now before the throne. He is not a 
roper subject for grief, nor did I grieve 
long for him. May we have grace to 
follow him as he followed his Lord. My 
chief concern now is for the widow and 
the fatherless. I sincerely sympathize 
with Mrs. Williams; such a bereaving 
stroke, added to her malady, and her 
concern for her young family, must be 
very heavy; but the Lord our God is 


port his le under the severest tri 
and he oo promised that he will, 
trust he will, provide for her and hers, 
I hope I shall be honoured as the instru- 
ment of procuring her some assistance; 
and if Lord Dartmouth should have a 
nomination to Christ’s Hospital next 
spring, he has promised to give it to a 
son of Mr. Williams’s. His Lordship 
does not yet know that he is gone to a 
better world. We are apt to wonder, 
when the Lord takes away a faithful 
minister in the midst of bis usefulness, 
and from a people who prize and love 
him ; but what the Lord does must be 
right. Perhaps one reason is for a 
warning to us who are still preserved, 
that we may not suppose ourselves ne- 
cessary to him upon the account of any 
gifts or services with which he has ho- 
noured us. We are liable to be deceived 
into a spirit of self-importance, as if his 
work could not well go on without our 
help; but hehas no need of sinful man; the 
residue of the spirit is with him, When 
Elijah was taken to heaven, there was an 
Elisha prepared to succeed to his office 
and his mantle. I am sorry for the 


all-sufficient and faithful; he can vi 


: by of Clehidon, and the neighbour- 


ood, wish I could point out a fit person 
to take up the work, but I know no one 
Perhaps the death of Mr. 


at sig 
Williams may be of more service to some 
of his héarers, than his sermons when 


living. They will remember what he 
said, and lay it more to heart, and though 
dead he will yet speak to them; and the 
Lord will be near to those who seek him, 
to maintain the work he has begun in 
them. Whoever dies, heisa living Saviour, 
and his presence can make up every loss 
and want. He is able to uphold and 
save to the uttermost. 

May you, and I, and all our brethren, 
who hear the voice of this solemn pro- 
vidence, be enabled to profit by it. May 
we watch and pray, may we have our 
loins girded up, and our lamps burning, 
and be honestly and diligently employed 
in our several lines of service, that we 
may be found of him in peace, if he 
should come to us likewise suddenly. 

I pray him to bless you in your person, 
fami , and ministry, and request your 
prayers for me and mine. 


I am sincerely, 
Your affectionate Friend and Brother, 
Joun Newton. 
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POETRY. 


SONNET COMPOSED ON VISITING THE BASALTIC ISLAND OF STAFFA. 


Dreap temple of the waters! Ucean-shrine ! 


Oft beneath groined roof, through lengthen’d aisle, 


Of superstition’s richly column’d pile, 
As Israel’s Elders,* we the type divine 
Recal, and musing weep o’er truth’s decline. 
No taint thy self-hewn pillars can defile! 
No cheat thy self-sprung arches can beguile ! 
Far grander, than where golden altars shine ! 
Ages have seen thee, while the fanes of earth 
Have moulder’d! if, indeed, thou wast not flang 
With all thy majesty from Nature’s birth ! 
And when the morning stars blest jubilee sung, 
Didst thou not all reverberate their mirth ? 
Here pilgrim-waves aye bow’d, and choir-winds rung 
* Ezra iii. 12. 


be th tanta tet eta taal 


. R. W. H. 


SONNET WRITTEN ON EXPLORING THE FIELD OF CULLODEN. 


Ou might I tread this plain, or lay me down 
Among these heath-flow’rs, while no babbler told 
How brothers were the foemen here of old, 

And gave this barren field its full renown, 

All for that bauble which they call a crown ! 


*Neath yonder spots, not rais’d, but strangely green, 


Sleep the poor actors in Ambition’s scene ; 
While distant mountains o’er this charnel frown! 
What noble spirits here, in battle-strife, 


Rush’d forth with streaming blood ! what valorous cries 


Here rent the welkin! Still the wreck of life 
And waste of blood hence imprecate the skies ! 
Yet of all lessons with which earth is rife, 


Remains there one unlearnt,—‘* Ye Kincs sz Wise!” R. W. H. 


PSALM cxxxvu. 
WE sat down by Babylon’s dark rolling stream, 
Bemoaning in silence the land we had left, 
And life as it glided seem’d only a dream, 
Of its joys, and its pleasures we then were bereft. 
Our harps on the willows adjacent we hung, 


Not a note from their soft-breathing music would flow, 


Save the blast of the wind, on the chords all unstrung, 
At intervals moaning, all pensive and low. 
We thought of our home, our ancient abode, 
We thought of the worship the fathers once paid ; 
The temple now burnt, and the altar of God, 
All cover’d with wild desolation’s dark shade. 


We sigh’d and we wept while we thought on these scenes, 


And heard the rude enemy tauntingly say, 
Come, tune your soft lyrics, and put forth your strains ; 
Come, chant us the songs of Zion to-day. 
But how can we sing them the songs of the Lord, 
Our spirits with untold afflictions are press’d ; 
Oh, how in this land, where they love not his word, 
Can we sing of his glories and feel so distress’d ? 
We love thee, Jerusalem, love thee full well, 
And ne’er can thy hallow’d engagements forget ; 
If ever we cease thy praises to tell, 
May the pulses of life, all, a!l cease to beat. 


May the hands which so oft the sweet lyrics have play’d, 


Never bring from the chords their soft music again ; 
May the tongue which has oft in the song lent its aid, 
In the roof of the mouth all silent remain-- 
If I do not prefer thee, thou city of God, 
by ba all the pleasures that life can bestow, 
And long for the day, when in yonder abode, 
Thy hallow’d delights will unceasingly flow. . 
N.S. No. 30, 2R 
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A Greek and English Lexicon : ori- 
ginally a Scripture Lexicon ; and 
now adapted to the Greek Clas- 
sics ; with a Greek Grammar pre- 
fixed. By Greville Ewing, Mi- 
nister of the Gospel, Glasgow. 
Third Edition. 8vo. London. 
Duncan. £1. 4s. 


Ir is now more than five and 
twenty years since Mr. peaes 
ublished a Greek and Englis 
Reiteok for the New Testament. 
At that time scarcely any thing of 
this nature existed, by which a 
mere English scholar could gain 
an acquaintance with the original 
language of the New Covenant 
Scriptures. A work of this nature, 
under the name of Jessey, had 
been published so early as 1661 ; 
but its existence was scarcely 
known, and though it had been 
better known, it is too imperfect 
to answer the purpose. A re- 
spectable Concordance to the 
reek Testament, with an Eng- 
lish Lexicon to each word, was 
ublished in 1767, in 4to. by Dr. 
ohn Williams. This also was a 
scarce and inaccessible book, and 
not strictly a Lexicon. The Lexi- 
con of Parkhurst was too bulky, 
too expensive, and too elaborate 


to become generally useful. So 


that the field when Mr. Ewing 
began to occupy it was nearly 
clear. 

About twelve years ago, he pub- 
lished a second and enlarged edi- 
tion ; comprehending all the words 
used in the Septuagint and the 
Apocrypha. We do not know 
that there then existed any work 
which presented such a key to the 
whole of the Greek canonical and 
uncanonical Scriptures. It had, 
of course, a very considerable cir- 
culation. The edition being ex- 
hausted, the author determined to 
extend his plan, and to compre- 


hend the Greek language in gene- 
ral, at least as far as the rincipal 
classics, both in prose ond poetry, 
are concerned. 

Since then, and particularly 
within this few years, we have had 
quite a rush of Greek and English 
Lexicons. Jones, and Donnegan, 
besides a translation of Schone 
and a smaller Lexicon by Bass, 
are entitled to honourable notice, 
Indeed, every thing which tends to 
facilitate an acquaintance with the 
languages of the Word of God, 
we consider deserving of honour 
and encouragement ;.and the nu- 
merous aids to biblical study and 
research which have of late ap- 
peared, we consider among the 
most pleasing signs of the times, 
In the following observations of 
Mr. Ewing’s preface we most cor- 
dially concur. 

*¢ A knowledge of the original languages 
of Scripture, is unquestionably a matter 
of considerable importance, for under- 
standing what those sacred oracles were 
intended to convey. By faithful transla- 
tions all those truths may be communi- 
cated, which make men wise to salvation ; 
yet much is still to be found in the ori- 
ginal, which cannot be transfused into 
any translation. Excellent as our com- 
mon version certainly is, and meriting, in 
a high degree, the praise of fidelity, per- 
spicuity, and force; those, who are suf- 
ficiently versed in the learned languages, 
know with what advantage they can often 
recur to the original, for a clearer discern- 
ment of the intention and scope, the dig- 
nity and energy, of the oracles of God, 

*« It is an object, therefore, well deserv- 
ing the attention of all Christians, who 
have leisure and opportunity for the task, 
to acquire some knowledge of the original 
languages of the Holy Scriptures :—such 
a knowledge, at least, as may enable them 
to appreciate the merits, and, if necessary, 
supply the deficiencies, or correct the 
errors, of the « translation. Those 
who devote themselves to the work of the 
ministry, should seek, not a competent 
only, but an accurate and critical know- 
ledge of those interesting languages. He, 
surely, who wishes fully to comprebend, 
and much more he who undertakes to ex- 





plain to others, the révelation of God, 
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ought thoroughly to understand, without 
the medium of an interpreter, the terms 
in which that revelation is conveyed, 

“It is much to be regretted that the 
attainment of an object so important as 
an acquaintance with the original lan- 
guages of Scripture, has been greatly 
obstructed by unnecessary difficulties One 
obstacle, in particular, which long stood 
as an insuperable barrier to many, was, 
that the elementary books for the acqui- 
sition of Greek and Hebrew, were almost 
all written in the Latin language. Many 
have little inclination for a preliminary 
study of Latin, who would willingly be- 
stow some pains to enable themselves to 
read the Holy Scriptures in the original. 
No good reason can be assigned, why the 
means of gratifying such a disposition 
should not be afforded. There is nothing 
in Latin which fits it exclusively, or pecu- 
liarly, to serve as a guide to the Hebrew 
or Greek. It was originally employed for 
this parpose, not on account of any in- 
trinsic qualities which recommended it, 
bat because it happened to have been long 
employed as the universal language of 
literature. Hebrew and Greek may be 
taught and studied with equal, if not 

perspicuity and ease, in English, 
to the Latin scholar, it is a great 
facility, in entering on the study of a new 
» to proceed directly from his 
tongue. Accordingly it has become 
the general practice of teachers, to give 
most of their instructions in English, 
although the school-books which they 
still employ may be written in Latin ; and 
most modern Grammars, in all the dead 
hnaguages, are either composed in English, 
or published with an English translation.” 
Pp. iii. iv, 

_ Without instituting a compa- 
tison between this work and those 
of Jones and Donnegan, which 
have so recently appeared, we 
shall very briefly state the claims 
which we conceive it to have on 
the attention and patronage of all 
the lovers of biblical literature. 
The grammar which is prefixed, 
and which may be obtained sepa- 
rately, we regard as of peculiar 
value. It combines all the ex- 
cellences of the best Latin Gram- 
mars to the language, and dis- 
covers the profound and philoso- 
phical views of the author, of lan- 
guage in general, and of Greek 
im particular. .We have always 
considered his section on the pre- 

tions as one of the best philo- 

essays on a very difficult, 


but most important part of lan- 
guage. The use of the preposi- 
tions in Scripture, as the reader is 
aware, is closely connected with 
the right understanding of many 
difficult and important passages. 

The twelfth section of the gram- 
mar, “On the style of the Sep- 
tuagint and New Testament,” is 
replete with valuable information. 
After a long account of the Sep- 
tuagint, he remarks, 


*< But the books of the Septuagint and 
New Testament, having been professedly 
translated, or written by Jews, and pri- 
marily, in a great measure, for the use of 
Jews, it is no small internal evidence of 
their authenticity, that their style is pre- 
cisely such as Jewish writers might, in 
such a work, be expected to use. It is 
commonly called Hellenistical, that is, the 
style of Jews who spoke Greek. It con- 
tains several Hebrew, Chaldaic, Syriac, 
and other foreign words, which have been 
introduced, sometimes from the desire of 
transplanting words which could not be 
easily translated, and sometimes from in- 
teresting associations connected with them, 
as originally spoken on solemn occasions, 
as favourite quotations, as habitual ex- 
pressions of tion, or as well known 
terms of powerful admonition. It con- 
tains also many common Greek words, 


applied in a manner. The scrip- 
tural use of » shall be carefully noted 
in the Lexicon; but the reader must, in 


every instance, judge for himself, and he 
will find it a pleasant and aaa 
exercise, to compare passages as occur 
in a regular course of reading, in which 
the same or similar words are employed. 
**In the Hellenistical style, sentences 
are vag og gern more simple and 
uniform in their structure, and more simi- 
lar to the order of words in English, than 
they are in classical Greek writers: of 
course, they are more easily construed 
by the English reader, especially if he be 
previously well acquainted with the Eng- 
lish Bible. Some think that the Hebrew 
idioms, which abound in the Greek Scri 
tures, are a cause of great obscurity. No 
doubt, in order to understand any class of 
writers, it is of consequence to observe 
their sources of information; the state of 
society at the times, and in the places in 
which they lived ; the principles and in- 
stitutions of their yelighod ; the constitu- 
tion of their country; their own charac- 
ter and habits ; and the design of their 
compositions. But when it is considered, 
that the Hebrew is a language of the 
greatest simplicity ; that it resembles not 
only other oriental languages, but even the 
ancient Greek, and that so strongly as to 
2R2 
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be thought its parent; that the writers 
and first translators of Scripture, were 
plain men, less anxious about style, and 
the reputation of elegance, than about the 
practical instruction of their readers ; that 
they had in view the instruction of all 
ranks of ‘men; that though numerous, 
and in various situations, they wrote in 
one cause, and the dictates of one spirit ; 
that the whole of the Mosaic and Chris- 
tian institutions are engrossed in those 
writings which allude to their peculiarities, 
and are further illustrated by the history 
of the manner in which they have answer- 
ed the end of their appointment ; there re- 
mains little cause, indeed, to despair of 
ascertaining, with sufficient precision, the 
meaning of the most singular expressions 
which the ng Scriptures are found to 
contain. Let both the original languages 
be studied, and let the different books be 
perused and compared, with the serious 
diligence which their importance demands; 
and, by the divine blessing, success will 
reward the labour.” —pp. 14], 142. 


We quote one or two of the 
rules, with the examples, as they 
explain certain passages of Scrip- 
ture. 

‘¢ Absolute affirmations and 


antithesis, are ye pied be understood 


tions, 


Matt. ix.13. €or 94dw, calod Svolay, 
IT will have rather than sacrifice. 
See Hos. vi. 6. 

Mark ix. 37. cal d¢ éay eye défnrar, 
obx eye déyerat GAG rv axoa- 
rethavra pe, and whosoever receiveth 
me, receiveth not me only, but also him 
who sent me. 

Luke x. 20. wAay év rotre p po) xalpere, 
ore ra mvevpara vpiy vrordo- 


cera’ xadpere be padroy, 6 bre ra 
éyépara vyav éypadn év roeic 
obpavoic, notwithstanding in this 
rejoice not, that the spirits are subject 
to you, but rather rejoice, that your 
names are written in heaven. 

John vi. 26, Gnreiré pe oby Gre eidere 
onpeia, GX’ bre épayere éx ray 
dprwy, vai eyopraoOnre, ye seek 

me not because ye saw miracles, 
dobnapine sehen 23) but because ye did 
eat of the loaves, and were filled. 

John vi. 27. apyateote ph Thy Spo 
THY &modAupérny, Gd\Ad_ riv 
Bpeow Thy pévoveay eic Cwijy 
aigmor, work not so much for the 
meat which perisheth, but rather for 
the meat which endureth to eternal 

Compure 2'I hess, iii, 10. 


John vii. 16. 4 épi diay ob« tory 
tuh, GA rot wéwPavrdc pe, 
my doctrine is not mine alone, but also 
his who sent me. 

1 Cor. i. 17, ob ydp aréoredé 
Xpordg Barrivey, aN ebay- 
yertZecBat, Christ sent me not % 
much to baptize, but rather to 
the gospel. Compare verses 14, 16,” 
pp. 143, 144. 


«« By an alteration in the form of the 
verb, which grammarians call a particular 
conjugation, ( Hiphil, ) the Hebrews are 





accustomed to d the ¢ ng of the 
action which the verb signifies to be per. 
formed by another. Accordingly, the 


Hellenistic writers often give the causal 
meaning to verbs which simply express 
the caused action, and indeed, in classical 
Greek, the same verbs have sometimes an 
intransitive, and sometimes a transitive 
sense ; as, 


Exod. xvi. 16, 18. gather of it every man 
according to his eating, an omer a 
head, according to the number of your 
persons, take ye every man according 

to those which are in his tent. And 
the children of Israel did 80 ; and they 
gathered, one more, and another less. 
And they measured with an omer ; and 
ovK érhedvacey 6 TO Todd, Kal 
6 rd &\arrov ov« #Aarrdvnee, 
he that gathered more, did not cause 
to have more, and he that gathered 
less, did not cause to have less, (viz, 
than the allowance of an homer 
a-head,) see also 2 Cor. viii. 15, 
which ought to be translated in the 
same way. 

1 Kings viii. 22, cal Bacidevooy abroic 
Bacdéa, and cause a king to reign 
over them. 

Psal. cxix. 50, ro Adyidy Gov enoé 
thine oracle hath caused me to live. ats 

Mat. v. 45. Gre roy .jAwoy avrod dya- 
ré\Aet,—Kal Bpéyer, for he causeth 
his sun to Nise, sendeth rain. 

Luke xi. 53. they began Grocrouarifew 
to cause him to speak off hand. 

John iv. 10. kal dwKer dy cot Fdwp Car, 
and he would have given thee life- 
giving water, see verse it. 

John vi. 51. Eyw eipe 6 es 6 Gav, 
Tam the life-giving bread. Compare 
verses 33, 50, 54, 58. 

Acts vii. 38. who received Koya Cara, 
the life-giving oracles, to give to us. 

2 Cor. ii. 14. thanks be to God Sprap- 
Bevovre hdc who causeth us to tri- 
umph. 





Heb. iv. 8. if Joshua karéxavoev had 
them rest. Y 


given 
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Hed. x. 20. 406» rpdcgaror cai Jacay, 
by a new and life-giving way. 

1 Pet. i. 3. hath begotten us again eic 
édrida feoay to a life-giving hope.” 
p. 149. 

“The clauses of a sentence, though 
connected by a conjunction only, aad 
capable of being construed separately, are 
often so essentially one, that what is said 
of them taken together, would be misun- 
derstood, if it were interpreted of each 
by itself 3 as, , 

Mat. vi. 13. pp) eicevéyxnc Huae eic 
reipaguoy, GAG pica jpac 
&x0 ro wovnpod, lead us not into 

ion, but deliver us from the evil 
one. One petition, in which the sup- 
pliant is taught, not to insinuate that 
any man is tempted of God, (James 
i. 13.) but, in opposition to such a 
thought, to look to God, with equal 
confidence and desire, for deliverance 
from the tempter. 

Mat. xi. 25. I thank thee, O Father, Lord 
of heaven and earth, Ste &réxpuipac 
raira a6 sopwy xal ovveray, 
kai arexddyvpac atra rvnriotc, 
because thou hast hid these yo 
wise and prudent and re- 
vealed them to ion” This thanks- 
giving has for its object, not the sepa- 
rate consideration that ‘these things’ 
were hid from any, (Luke xix. 41, 
42.) nor even the separate considera- 
tion that they were revealed to any 
one description of mankind exclu- 
sively. (Mark xvi. 15. Rom. i. 14.) 
Its object is, that ‘these things,’ 
being hid from persons of really su- 
perior wisdom in other respects, and 
of superior wisdom universally, both 
in their own esteem and in that of 
the world, were, nevertheless, un- 
veiled by the Sovereign Lord of hea- 
ven and earth, to those of the most 
inferior capacity and attainments, 
who were despised by the world, and 
little in their own eyes. 

Rom. vi. 17. but thanks be to God, 6re 
fre dotdAox rie apapriac, drnkov- 
care dé ex Kapdiac eig bv mwape- 
d60nre r¥oy didayiic, that ye were 
slaves of sin, but obeyed from the heart 
a form of instruction to which ye were 
delivered over. Obviously one reason 
of thanksgiving, that those who had 
been slaves of sin, had been transferred 
to another master, whose authority 
they cordially obeyed. 

**The New Testament writers often 

the Old Testament, without men- 
ing the place from which the quota- 
was taken, supposing in their readers 

80 intimate an acquaintance with the Old 

nt, as to be able to find the place 


without particular direction. When they 
wished to be more particular, it was im- 
possible to quote by chapter and verse as 
we do, because those distinctions had not 
been then made; but they selected some 
principal word, calculated to bring the 
whole passage of history, or prophecy, to 
the recollection of their readers, and used 
it as a title; as, 

Mark ii. 26. how he entered into the house 
of God, éxi’APiabap rot apyre- 
pews, in the passage concerning Abia- 
thar who was (afterwards) high-priest. 

Mark xii. 26. odx avéyvwre év rH 
BiBry Mwcéwe, éxi ric Bérov, 

have ye not read in the book of Moses, 


in the section concerning the burning 
bush? 


Luke xx. 37. Moses showed émi rg Barav, 
a section concerning the burning 


Rom. zi. 2. # ob« oidare év "HXig ri 
ever } ypagy ; know ye not what 
the Scripture saith in the section con- 
cerning Elijah ?”—pp. 150, 151. 

From these specimens the mere 
English reader may be able to per- 
ceive the use and value of sucha 
work. O that the body of our reli- 
gious teachers were capable of 
interpreting the Scriptures on the 
sound and enlightened principles 

which are here laid down! e 

are convinced that, till this is the 

case, it will be impossible to get 
rid of much of the nonsense and 
extravagance which continue to 
be propagated from many a pulpit. 

One of the most valuable quali- 
ties in Mr. Ewing’s Lexicon, is, 
that while he never fails to give 
an accurate and elegant English 
definition of the Greek term, he 
never loses sight of the great ob- 
ject he has all along had in view, 
the illustration of the Word of 

God. And when he does illus- 

trate particular passages, he never 

fatigues and encumbers us. Park- 
hurst and Schleusner too often do, 
with the multitude of their refer- 
ences. A vast number of pas- 


sages are explained and illustrated 
in the Lexicon, without much ap- 
parent effort, and always without 
parade. The best way of showing 
this is by quoting some of his ex- 
planations. 
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“* "ABB4, this word is from the He- 
brew 38, but in the Chaldee or Syriac 
form 828, which signifies either the father, 
or my father, because the termination & 
denotes either the definite article, or the 
affix of the pronoun of the first person. 
Considered as a direct address used in 
prayer, (which is always the case when it 
occurs in Scripture,) it properly signifies 
my Father. \t is found in various lan- 

with only such slight changes of 
letters and of termination, as leave its 
identity sufficiently discernible. Thus, by 
changing the labials A into x, and x into 
$» (or, as we write it in English, into f,) 
and the dental + into 6, or our th, we have 
the Greek daxa, wdmrrac, the Latin, 
pater, the English father, and the still 
more closely allied papa. "AGG occurs 
in Mark xiv. 36. where it is said to have 
been used by Christ in his prayer in 
the garden, and is equivalent to warep 
pov, or ®arep, the terms employed in the 
parallel passages Matth. xxvi. 42. and Luke 
xxii. 42. It occurs also in Rom. viii. 15. 
and Gal. iv. 6. where it is said to be used 
by believers in Christ, under the influence 
of the Spirit of Adoption. In all the in- 
sta 


nees of its occurrence, the phrase is 
&BBa, 6 warp, the latter term not 
being an explanation of the former, having 


no appearance of a parenthesis, but rather 
of an additional expression of regard, and 
though in form a nominative, yet in 
reality, as is common, a vocative, and the 
whole being in substance the same as, 
© Papa, my Father;’ language expressive 
at once of confidential familiarity, and of 
the most impassioned feeling. ‘ ’AG/4,’ 
says Middleton, ‘ was the oriental term, 
by which children familiarly addressed 
their parents: the addition of ‘ my Father,’ 
was requisite to give it solemnity and force.” 
Now, such a mode of address to God in 
prayer, is that which none but his well be- 
loved Son, or his dear adopted children, 
accepted in the Name, and animated by 
the Spirit of his Son, might venture to use. 
A slave, addressing his master, might 
perhaps cry, ‘ Father,’ but not ‘ Abba, 
my Father.’ The style of affectionate con- 

ence, which endears a child to his 
parent, would be offensive in a slave.—A 
similar use of the word, &m7a, occurs in 
Callimachus’s hymn to Diana. It is the 
filial term by which he makes her address 
her father Jupiter, when he describes her 
as sitting, while yet a girl, on his knee, 
and preferring a petition for the preserva- 
tion of her virginity, and the following of 
her favourite occupations.”’—pp. 164, 165. 


“< "Amy, (JOR) amen; verily, so it 
is ; #0 be it. 2 Cor.i. 20. Saat yap éxay- 
yeriac Ocod, év airg ro val, cai év 
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[June, 
abr@ To ayiy. «For how many soever 
be the promises of God, in Him (Christ 
is the Yea, and in Him the Amen:’ i. ¢, 
Whatever God hath promised, He will 
through Christ assuredly fulfil, val and 
apy being strong and well known asseve- 
rations of the truth. Middleton on the 
Article.”—>p. 201. 

**’Amdrwp, -opoc, 6, #}, (from « and 
mwarhp) without father, that is, of an un- 
known father. In Heb. vii. 3. Melchisedec 
is said to be &wdrwp, apyrwp, ayeve- 
ahdéynroc. Here the last word explains the 
two former. He is called ‘ without father, 
without mother,’ because, although a king 
and a priest, he was not recorded in any 
royal orsacerdotal genealogy. Accordingly, 
after mentioning the right of the Levitical 
ire on to take tithes of their brethren, 

elchisedec is thus distinguished in verse 
6th, 6 dé pi) yeveadoyovpevog ef ai- 
T@y, ¢ but he whose descent is not counted 
from them.’ This explanation accords 
with the usual style of both Greeks and 
Romans. Thus, in Eurip. Ion, in the 
tragedy that bears his name, because he 
knew not that Apollo was his father, and 
Creiisa, his mother, says, v. 109. a¢ yap 
auyjrwp ararwp re yeywe, roic Ype- 
Yarracg PoiBov vaore Sperarevu, 
‘As I am without mother and without 
father, I attend the temple of Apollo which 
nourished me.’ See the same, 836, &c. 
Orest. 304. Sophocles Electr. 1156. and 
Plato Euthydem. Senec. Epist. cviii. ‘Quum 
ad hanc eandem lectionem (scilicet, Cice- 
ronis libros de republicd) philologus ac- 
cessit, hoc subnotat, duos Romanos reges 
esse, quorum alter patrem non habet, alter 
matrem. Nam de Servii matre dubitatur; 
Anci pater nullus, Numz nepos dicitur,’ 
—dquoted in the testimonia vetera operis 
Tulliani de republica, subjoined to Maius’s 
Preface to the recovered remains of that 
work. See also Liv. iv.3. Hor. Sat. I. 6.9.” 
—p. 231. 

* AcaréOnyt, (Sed and riOnue) I put 
through, dispose, arrange, appoint ; I dispose 
or frame the mind, Anab, 1, 1, 5. ‘ whoever 
came to him from the king, Tavra¢ oirw 
CrarBelic avewéprero, he influenced them 
all in such a manner, that when he sent 
them back, they were friends to him rather 
than to the king ;’—I dispose of my pro- 
perty, sell it, Anab. VII. 4, 1. cal rq” 
pev relay awereppe diariBecBat,— 
brwe pode yévnrat Toic orpariwratc’ 
* and he sent away the plunder to be sold, 
—that the soldiers might get their pay ;'— 
dispose of my property after death, by a will, 
Demost. 1029. 25. Kal we redevrov 
cé0ero, ¢ and that dying he appointed by 
his will:’ CeariOepat, I settle my affairs; 
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2. aor. mid. Giaépevoc, one who 
settled his affairs. Demost. 1067. 1. 
borg Gv pr) Stabépevoc Arobarn, 
¢ whosoever shall die, not having settled 
his affairs, that is, intestate.’ Our transla- 
tors supposed that this classical application 
of the word belonged to it in Heb. ix. 16, 
17. But there we must include the sense 
which is peculiar to the divine covenant of 
sovereign dispensation, promise, or grace, 
the leading illustration in the passage, (see 
biabjen;) viz. I dispose, appoint, or pro- 
mise, with the solemnities of an oath, and a 
pifice ; I make a covenant, Gen. xv. 18. 
Deut. v. 2,3. comp. Heb. vi. 13—20. and 
ix. 15—20. We shall, on examining these 
passages, find that peairne is considered 
as synonymous with 6 dvaéuevoc, and 
both are applied to Christ. He is declared, 
in the accomplishment of his work, to 
have ‘offered himself.’ When spoken of 
him, therefore, we may, with Newcome, 
render, 6 dtaBépevoc, the covenanter. 
‘ For where a covenant is, there is a neces- 


* sity that the death of the covenanter should 


be brought in. For a covenant is firm over 
the dead : {or, over dead sacrifices :] where- 
as it is of no force when the covenanter 
liveth.’ See Newcome’s Notes. On con- 
sideration, I prefer this rendering to that 
of Macknight, given in the former edition, 
viz. ‘ the ed sacrifice ;’ (although 
the meaning is ultimately the same ;) be- 
cause, not only is the word used classically 
in an active sense, but in this connexion, 
he is spoken of, not alone as the passive 
victim of appointment, but also as the ac- 
tive agent who had come to do the will of 
his God, which was in his heart. Both 
ideas, however, the appointment and the 

’ Sulfilment of it, are afterwards 
mentioned. See chap. x. 5--10.’"--p. 341. 

“ Karorrpifw, f. -tow, (from next) 
ent any thing as in a mirror to 

; mid. I reflect as a mirror; pass. 
I behold as in a mirror. The Greek fathers 
prefer the second of these interpretations 
in 2 Cor. iii. 18. * But what is, reflecting 
asa mirror the glory of the Lord ?--when 
we are baptized, the soul purified by the 
spirit shines brighter thaa the sun; and 
we not only behold the glory of God, but 
thence derive a certain splendour. As 
pure silver exposed to the rays of the sun, 
will itself send forth rays, not from its own 
nature alone, but also from the brightness 
of the sun; so also the soul purified, and 
clothed with a lustre above that of silver, 
receives a ray from the glory of the spirit, 
and again sends it forth.’ Chrysost. on the 
passage.”’—p. 529. 

* Méder, (See p 42.) it is a care, or 
concern; kal ovdey rovrwy rp Taddi- 
wut Eushev, Acts xviii. 17. * Gallio gave 
himself no concern about these things ;’ 
i¢, the riot, and the battery of Sosthenes. 


He wisely considered, that to judge in re- 
ligious questions was not the province of 
the civil magistrate, and that the ill-treat- 
ment which Sosthenes, the chief am 

the accusers, had received, would tend to 
prevent such accusations in time to come.”” 
—p. 585. 

“« Meoirne, -ov, 6, (from peéoog) 
a mediator, Gal. iii. 20. 6 d€ peoirne, 
évocg ob arw* 6 6¢ Oedc, ele éorv, 
* but the mediator is not [the friend] of 
one [party, but of two or more :] but God 
is one [of the parties, in the giving of the 
Law.’}] The first clause is an objection ; 
the second an answer. The occasion of 
appointing a mediator is an offence, and 
the object, is reconciliation. In ordinary 
cases, a mediator is commonly obliged to 
propose a compromise, which may involve 
a change of plan and of measures among 
all parties. According to this view of 
mediation, the law might have been sup- 
posed to have disannulled the promise. 
But when it is considered that the un- 
changeable God who gave the promises, is 
one of the parties in the giving of the Law, 
the supposition is inadmissible. ‘ Is the 
Law then [of God] against the promises 
of God ? God forbid !’ verse 21.”’—p. 588, 


‘“* Tlip, mupic, rd, (from WW, to 
burn, or 11D, to break, shatter as fire doth 
fuel) fire; a burning fever ; 1 Cor. iii. 15. 
otrwe dé we da wapdc,. ¢ yet so as by 
fire ;’ i.e. the salvation of the teacher, 
who shall suffer loss, must depend on the 
revelation which fire shal! make of his own 
character. It is a warning, that, if his 
personal character be no better than that 
of his work as a builder, which is burned, 
he shall not be saved. On the other hand, 
builders are not threatened with perdition, 
because they may have committed mis- 
takes, con to their principles, their 
endeavours, and their design. t have pur- 
posely quoted this p without altering 
the translation, although I think it might 
be rendered, ‘ yet so as by the fire ;’ 
being an example of the frequent case, 
remarked by Middleton on the Article, 
chap. vi. § 1, in which nouns become 
anarthrous after prepositions.”—p. 750. 

“© Vide, -od, 6, a son. The phrase 
viol Qeod is sometimes .used to signify 
saints or holy men; but in the singular, 
when it is spoken of Christ, there is no 
reason to infer that such is ever the mean- 
ing of it in the N.T. ‘O vidg rod Oeod, 
is allowed to be meant in the highest ac- 
ceptation. But there are instances which 
prove, that vioc rod Qeod was never 
meant to be taken in an inferior sense. 
Thus, Mark i. }. it is used by the Evange- 
list himself of Jesus. Jobn x. 36. the 
same phrase is employed by Christ bim- 
self of himself, And Matth. xxvii. 40, it 
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is used by those who well knew the claims 


of Jesus, Neither is vidc Qeod to be 
taken in an inferior sense. For we have 
it in Matth. xxvii. 43.. where the chief 
priests would hardly palliate their charge 
Kguiast Jesus, that he eaid, * 1 am the Son 
of God.’ In Luke i. 35. the same phrase 
is affirmed of Christ by an angel; and in 
Rom. i. 4. of Christ by the Apostle Paul. 
Middleton on Matth. iv. 3. In this phrase 
there is a license either to take or reject 
the article arising out of the word Ocdc, 
from its partaking of the nature both of 
an appellative and of a proper name. It is 
different as to the phrase ‘ Son of man,’ 
on which Bloomfield on Matth. xii. 8. pro- 
poses this canon: that d vidcg rod ay- 
Op@ov invariably signifies the Son of 
man, in that sense in which it is applied to 
our Redeemer, viz. the Messiah or the 
Christ: and that whenever it occurs with- 
out the article, it denotes a man only, and 
is found both in the singular and plural.” 


We have given these extracts, 
taken almost at random from the 
Lexicgn, as better calculated than 
any reasonings of ours, to exhibit 
the nature and importance of this 
work to our readers. The tyro in 
Greek will find the work suited 
to his attainments, and calculated 
to lead him forward; and the 
finished scholar will often be as- 
sisted and gratified by many of 
its classical references and allu- 
sions. We commend it especially 
to our brethren in the ministry, 
whose benefit the excellent author 
has constantly consulted, and 
thank him most cordially our- 
selves, for the valuable aid he has 
furnished us. ’ 

Letter to Dr. Shuttleworth, by Lord 

Holland. 8vo. pp. 33. Ridgway. 
A Summary of the Laws affecting 

Protestant Dissenters, by Joseph 

Beldam, Esq. Barrister at Law. 

12mo. pp. 196. Butterworth. 


THE present period has sometimes 
been called the age of liberality. 
Qn some subjects, and to a cer- 
tain extent, this may be consider- 
ed as a characteristic designation. 


The right of private judgment is 
generally admitted ; admitted, haw- 


ever, by thousands who never 
think it of any importance to 
«« judge” at all; and whose 
nions on religion, if it can exist in 
connexion with practical indiffer. 
ence, are just the opinions of the 
party to which, by the accidents 
of birth and association, they are 
attached. It so happens, from 
causes which cannot now be em 
tered upon, that the Corporation 
and Test Acts have never been the 
subject of general consideration 
for nearly forty years. The ques- 
tion of their justice and policy is 
again before the public; and we 
shall soon be able to ascertain 
whether the boasted liberality of 
the times is worth the eulogy that 
has so often been expended upon 
it. We are inclined to apprehend, 
that as large a portion of igno- 
rance, and as great a manifesta- 
tion of injustice, will be displayed 
on the forth-coming occasion, as 
ever disgraced the supporters of in. 
tolerance in former times. Happy 
shall we be if we are found “ pro. 
phesying falsely ;” but when we 
reflect on the sectarianism of the 
national hierarchy, and the present 
state of political parties, the pros- 
pect of legislative equity is by no 
means encouraging; and we fear 
the day is distant which will bring 
with it the annihilation of these 
oppressive and iniquitous enact- 
ments. 

Into their origin or their his- 
tory, it is perfectly unnecessary 
for us to enter. The recent publi- 
cations issued by the several 
bodies which are directly interest- 
ed in the question of repeal, have 
furnished most ample materials for 
informing and directing the public 
mind; and the Dissenters espe- 
cially, if they do not rouse them- 
selves to manly and combined 
exertion, in order to secure their 
legitimate rights, will never, hence- 
forward, be entitled to complain 
either of neglect or injustice. We 
confess, that if the ingenuous 
declaration of an illustrious ad- 
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yotate of civil and religious liber- 
fy if thé House of Commons, 
Whose very name stands as the 
liereditary representative of all 
that is hofiourable in character, 
fibetal in policy, and upright in 
inciple, had not naturally called 
the energies of the Dissenters, 

we should have thought it right, 
after so long a period of delay and 
abeyance, to have postponed the 
consideration of the question at 
the present eventful crisis. We 
should have waited till the ar- 
rangements of administration had 
been completed ; we should have 
been unwilling to have had it 
éntangled and complicated with 
the personal and the political con- 
tentions of the present period ; 
and should have thought it both 
wise and just to have deferred the 
= till a calmer state of 
eling, amongst all parties in the 
senate, had warranted the expec- 
tation of something like an un- 
prejudiced and impartial discus- 


sion. But the generous challenge. 


referred to, was given before the 
recent change of administration ; 
sitité that change it has been’ re- 
jeated; it has been nobly re- 
echoed by the distinguished and 
ihe talented peer, whose pam- 

is at the head of this article ; 
aiid, in such circumstances, it does 


appear to us that it would be un- 


“wise, pusillanimous, and inglori- 


ous to recede. In this conclusion 
We are confirmed by several con- 
siderations. The repeal of the 
Corporation and Test Acts ought 
to stand on grounds independent 
of all personal and conflicting 
interests at the present period, 
It has no necessary connexion 
with the Catholic question. In- 
dividuals of different and opposite 
parties on that point might, in 
perfect consistency with their re- 
spective opinions, advocate the 
repeal of these obnoxious statutes : 
the “no popery” party, on the 
ground of strengthening the com- 
mon cause of Protestantism, and 
N.S. No. 30. 


the emancipationists on the ground 
of consistency ‘and justice, The 
Dissenters, like the members of 
the National Church, are, on dhe 
subject of emancipation, divided 
in their opinions; and it is ue 
more just to expect them to be 
perfectly unanimous, than to look 
for such unanimity among other 
parties of the Protestant popula- 
tion, If, therefore, the question 
of ‘repeal were now postponed, 
after its introduction has been ac- 
counted for, it would at once be 
committing the applicants, as 
such, to one or other of the pre- 
sent political parties; and this we 
should deprecate, because the 
claims of the Protestant Dis- 
senters do not stand on the same 
footing with those of the Catho- 
lics,and because the more entirely 
they are separated from them, the 
greater justice will be done to 
their principles and their rights. 
There is one view of the matter 
which appears to us to have by no 
means secured that attention, or 
excited those feelings, which its 
importance demands. We refer 
to the awful prostitution of a 
Christian Institute for merely se- 
cular interests, which is so dis- 
gracefully sanctioned and_per- 
petuated by the sacramental test. 
Such a prostitution was never 
known in the worst times of the 
Rotman’ Catholic church itself, 
It is unknown in the most corrupt 
and degraded sections’ of that 
church in the present day. It is 
unknown if any part of the Con- 
tinent of Europe. It is gratuitous 
and needless to say, that it is uh+ 
known in the Trans-atlantic world. 
It is even unknown in Jrelanil’? 
In Engtand, in England alone— 
where the mitre lifts its head 
amidst coronets and sceptres; in 
England, where the mightiest pa- 
tronage surrounds the hierarchy ; 
in England, where, as Montes- 
quiéu observes, ‘‘ religion, liberty,’ 
and commerce,” are the great’ 
sources of its influence and eleva- 
28 
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tion, is this desecration of a Chris- 
tian rite enjoined ;. and the clergy 
of the National Church are made 
sep in this work of desecration. 

e professed exclusive guardians 
of the holy mysteries of religion, 
are called upon at the beck and 
nod of any ‘son of Belial” who 
may demand it, to assist him in 
qualifying to gauge a barrel, 
or to become a tide-waiter, as 
Lord Holland says, by the admi- 
nistration of the Lord’s Supper, 
as a “key to office, and a pick- 
lock to a.place!” This is an 
abomination that ought to be 
swept away from our land, and all 
vam who revere the holy name 

y which they are called, ought 
never to desist in their efforts till 
their victory is complete. 

*< It is matter of surprise,” says Lord 
Holland in the letter before us, ‘ that all 
religious men have not long since com- 
bined with the friends of freedom to pro- 
cure the abrogation of so disgusting a 
law. .One part of it, the sacramental test 
is as revolting to every sense of religion 
as the whole together is hostile to the 
rights of conscience and the liberty of the 
subject. It is an Act to abridge the pre- 
rogatives of the Crown, to violate the li- 
berties of the people, to hold out tempta- 
tions to perjury and premiums on hypo- 
cfisy, and to entrap the unwary members 
of the Church themselves into a profana- 
tion of the most sacred rite of their reli- 
gion. In short, I know of na law which, 
in principle, is liable to so many and such 
grave objections.’’—p. 8. 

These are sentiments worthy of 
the enlightened and liberal noble- 
man who has put them on record ; 
and we can imagine no valid ob- 
jection to them on any yreved 
affecting either the general prin- 
ciples of religious liberty, or the 
real interests of the Protestant 
cause in this country. The imme- 
diate object of Lord Holland in 
the letter before us, respects the 
question of emancipation; and 
whatever may be our convictions 
on that point, we cannot but ad- 
mire the temperate and judicious 
manner in which his Lordship has 
stated his views on that momen- 
tous subject. He has, however, 






needlessly, as it appears to us, 
chosen to go out of his path, to 
express his fears and his suspicions 
respecting the reported conversions 
that have lately taken place in 
Ireland. Of those conversions 
his Lordship thus writes :— 


** One word on another, and a yet more 
delicate topic, the late conversions from 
popery, or, as it is styled by some, the 
new reformation in Ireland. It has been 
somewhat unaccountably introduced into 
all our debates ; but, in my judgment, it 
bears very little relation to the political 
question, and if any, only such as fur- 
nishes an additional motive for the re- 
moval of al? political distinctions hetween 
the members of the two conflicting sects, 
I acknowledge that I bave myself Tittle 
faith in these conversions. I doubt the 
extent—I doubt the sincerity of them—[ 
doubt yet more strongly the policy, pra- 
dence, or safety of the attempt, or of the 
ostentatious triumph with which its par- 
tial success is announced.”’—pp. 21, 22. 

‘* There is one circumstance about the 
praise so loudly bestowed on these recent 
conversions, which, | confess, I cannot re- 
concile to any principle of consistency or 
fair reasoning. When the question of the 
removal of the remaining disabilities was 
formerly agitated, the merits and demerits 
of the Roman Catholic religion were can- 
vassed more narrowly than the nature of 
the question, in my poor judgment, either 
required or justified. But { remember, 
that one of the charges most successfully 
urged against the Church of Rome was, 
her’ spirit of proselytism, her activity in 
making converts, and her ostentation in 
proclaiming them. Now, I presume, what 
is reprehensible in one Chureb cannot be 
com dable i ther. Either our 
boasted zeal in conversions is liable to the 
censures we so liberally bestowed upon 
theirs, and, in that case, our success must 
not be presumptuously alleged as proof 
of the truth of our doctrine, or our con- 
demnation of them must be retracted, and 
the success of such endeavours as they 
have made, or may hereafter make for a 
similar purpose, must be admitted, pro 
tanto, as an argument in favour of their 
faith. What prudent man would place 
the question on such an issue? © What 
endless enmities and discord would ensue, 
if the zealous on both sides should be in- 
vited and encouraged to molest each other 
with perpetual controversies, and alternate 
triumphs on religious subjects ? j 

*¢ But be that as it will; I think, on im- 
partial consideration, it must be allowed, 
tliat if the work of reformation is to pro- 
ceed, it will advance more steadily when 
all is smooth and calm, than in the midst 
of turbulence and animosity om political 
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ns. The repeal of the exclusion- 
jaws may assist—it cannot retard its pro- 
gress; a Papist may throw off his cloak of 
error and superstition in sunshine or in 
shelter; but, exposed to the buffets of the 
storm, and turned from your door with 
heartless indifference, he naturally, and 
necessarily, clings to it as his only refuge 
and best protection.””--pp. 26—23. 

On some of the points embraced 
in these remarks we entirely coin- 
cide with the noble author; and 
we think the conductors and advo- 
cates of those valuable Societies 
which have been instrumental in 
effecting the changes referred to, 
may derive profitable HINTs from 
the suggestions and even the 
censures of his Lordship. There 
is always danger of ostentation 
and display mingling their baneful 
influence in the reports and de- 
fence of public Institutions. The 
zeal has often too much of the 
Jehu spirit about it, and is not, on 
some occasions, easily reconcile- 
able, either with the humility or 
the gratitude which ought to cha- 
racterise even the tone of our 
triumphs. The _—— danger is 
the possibility of mixing up these 
conversions with political interests, 
and all the apparatus of secula- 
rity by which political objects are 
to be secured; and it behoves the 
supporters of those societies which 
have been successful in this cause, 
to exercise the most watchful and 
sedulous care over their agents 
and their operations. 

With the doubts of his Lord- 
ship, as to the sincerity of the 
great majority of such conver- 
sions, we do not for a moment 
sympathise. There is no rational 
evidence for suspicion, and the 
solemn declaration of individuals 
in the most elevated situations, and 
of persous of unimpeachable inte- 
gtity, afford, in our opinion, un- 
eae grounds for confi- 
ence and satisfaction, As to 
the question of proselytism, it is 
too clear that his Lordship has 
Very inadequate and even errone- 
ous conceptions on that subject. 

Principles, if carried to their 
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legitimate and practical effects, 
would condemn, not only the first 
reformers themselves, but the first 
teachers of ‘Christianity, The 
Roman Catholics cannot, with 
any consistency, be blamed for 
their zeal in attempting to make 
converts. We would not in the 
slightest degree prevent them from 
the full and unrestricted use of all 
their powers of persuasion and ar- 
gument in the defence and mainte- 
nance of their system, by all the 
means which are not inconsistent 
with the rights and liberties of 
others. Let them have fair play 
in — open arena ¥ pre sre and 
vindication ; and if the roselyte, 
let them have their pa in such 
— ytism! But let Protestants 
ave fair play too; let not the 
resuscitated energies of the Pro- 
testant church in Ireland, and the 
awakening zeal of all the Protes- 
tant Societies, be stigmatized and 
reproached! “ It is high time to 
awake out of sleep;” and most 
sincerely do we rejoice in the spirit 
of activity that has been excited, 
and trust that the conversions, ia 
all instances, may prove real and 
effective accessions tothe cause of 
spiritual and practical religion. 
The work by Mr. Beldam is, ia 
every respect, entitled to our com- 
mendation. It is a judicious 
and well arranged digest of all 
the laws affecting the Protestant 
Dissenters. It states the nature 
and extent of their privileges, and 
specifies the restrictions and penal- 
ties under which they labour, with 
great accuracy and discrimination, 
The authorities are invariably 
given; acts of parliament, and 
various legal forms for trust deeds, 
and other matter, are recorded; 
and every thing of a legal cha- 
racter respecting the questions 
which bear upon the rights and 
itnerests of Dissenters, is either 
distinctly brought before us in a 
simple and definite manner, or 
rovision is made for ampler in- 
fortastion by satisfactory references, 
2s2 - 











We could easily give extracts 
from this valuable and interesting 
compilation; but as the recent 
numbers of our Magazine have 
contained official documents in re- 
erence to the Corporation and 

est Acts; and there is no doubt 
of the extensive circulation of Mr. 
Beldam’s volume, we forbear; and 
shall close our article by urging 
all the friends of religious liberty 
to be firm, united, and persevering 
in their applications, until claims 
ounded on justice, and supported 

all the principles of a common 

*rotestantism, and a common 

hristianity, are recognized and 
confirmed by the high authority 
of the British legislature. 
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Second Thoughts, on the Person of 


Christ, on Human Sin, and on 
the Atonement ; containing Rea- 
sons for the Author’s Secession 
from the Unitarian Communion, 
and his Adherence to that of the 
stablished Church. By Charles 
A. Elton. 12mo. pp. 109. Bald- 
win and Co. 1827. 
Unitarianism Abandoned ; or Rea- 
sons assigned for ceasing to be 
connected with that Description 
of Religious Professors who de- 
signate themselves Unitarians. 
By James Gilchrist, 8vo. pp. 81. 
Hunter, 1827. ' 


WE trust it will not be supposed 
or a moment that we introduce 
the present subject in that spirit of 
éxu tation which lories in a paltry 
triumph, and seeks food for pride 
in the humiliation of a foe. We 
‘annot say that we aré not grati- 
fied and pleased, for we should be 
untrue to our protieros did we 
not rejoice in the return of even 
one sinner to the paths of righteous- 
ness and truth. Viewing Unita- 
rianism, as we conscientiously do, 
as only a modification of infide- 
lity, and as more dangerous in some 
respects than infidelity itself; for 
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(June, 
under the show of respect for re. 
velation, there is, after all, a -want 
of subjection to its authority, and 
a determined hostility to all that 
we believe constitutes its peculi- 
arity and its glory; we cannot but 
rejoice that those who have fallen 
into its deadly snares have been 
recovered from them. The parties 
themselves to whom we are most 
opposed on this subject, must give 
us credit for this kind of feeling, 
We must be inconsistent and in- 
sincere if we did not entertain it. 

Both the cases now before.us 
possess considerable interest, and 
we think it best to let the writers 
tell their own story. Mr. Elton, a 
man of most respectable talents 
and attainments as a scholar, and 
very respectably connected, ap- 
pears to have embraced Unita- 
rianism a few years ago. His ac- 
count of this step, and of its re- 
traction, is as follows. 


** The writer of these sheets had adop- 
ted Unitarian sentiments from the difficulty 
which he found in ‘reconciling a ‘Trinity, 
as scholastically defined, with the unity of 
Jehovah, as declared in the Scriptures; 
and the atonement, with their declarations 
of his mercy. 

** While following the course of study, 
which a new theological literature natu- 
rally threw in his way, the writer’s atten- 
tion became deeply interested in certain 
works, professing to remove the objections 
to God’s benevolence, grotinded on the 
existence of evil. ' These works, assuming 
chiefly as their basis philosophical neces 
sity, the government of the world by ge- 
neral laws, and the tendency of evil, in- 
Cludihg, of coutse; moral evil or sin, to 
the ‘production of good, affected his mind 
inversely to their direct design. They in- 
duced a doubt of the benevolence of God. 
The burthen of it was insupportable: and 
if this disquieted state of his thoughts, lie 
chaticed to call to his recollection a remark 
of Mr. Soame Jenyns, in bis work on the 
Christian Religion, to the effect, that ‘ re- 
poatnece could not undo sin.’ This led 

ini Carefully to review the testimonies of 
Scripture in’ respect to moral evil. The 
liberty of the human will, the lapse of our 
nature from original righteousness, the 
incapacity of this lapsed nature to tal 
such righteousness, were the gradual dis- 
coveries, for such they were, that unfoldéd 
themselves to the writer's mind. A way 


was opened to his waderstansiog Se the 
reception of the necessity and 
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d was instantaneously removed, like.a 
yeil withdrawn from the 7. 

“ If the writer before felt it as a Chris- 
tian duty to ‘ give a reason for the hope 
which was in him,’ he feels that duty more 
imperative now : if he has been the uocon- 

jous agent in the dissemination of error, 
iet hisn be forgiven the zeal, which would 
bring to the altar of truth an offering of 
reparation.” —Preface, pp. iii, iv. 

Mr. Elton’s reasons for return- 
ing to the bosom of the church, 
and ceasing to be a nonconformist, 
as soon as he ceased to be a Uni- 
tarian, we think are far from satis- 
factory. If he has no stronger 
reasons than those assigned in his 
preface, we think he had far better 
said nothing on the subject. They 
are utterly unworthy of his good 
sense, and afford to his quondam 
friends the strongest ground for 
insinuating that his doctrinal 
change has been produced or in- 
fluenced by other considerations 
than those which are avowed. We 
beg to assure him, that neither our 
“teligion” nor our “ dissent is a 
thing of spite ;” and the man who 
thinks so, we cheerfully hand over 
to another church, which we sup- 
pose is beyond the reach of any 
such suspicion, without feeling any 
thing of spite, either towards it or 


The “Second Thoughts,” (we 
have not seen the first) are a de- 
sultory sort of running fire, direc- 
ted against the Unitarian interpre- 
tation of those scriptures which 
relate to the deity and atonement 
of Jesus, They discover Mr. El- 
ton’s classical knowledge and cri- 
tical acquaintance with the Bible; 
but Meador it difficult to give any 


analysis of his reasonings. They 
show how deeply read the author 
had been in the theology of the 
system which he has abandoned ; 

we fear will not always suc- 
ceed in rescuing the Scriptures 
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from those perversions which have 
been imposed on them. The field 
which Mr. Elton has endeavoured 
to occupy could not be cultivated 
without greater labour than he has 
bestowed upon it, in this work. 
We will try and select some spe- 
cimens. The following passage 
on the subject of mediation we 
think very excellent. 


** The Scripture states the dispensation 
of God’s pardoning mercy through the 
hands of a mediator. It would appear, that 
to magnify his righteousness, and thus ul- 
timately to lead back to holiness the trans- 
gressors of laws instituted for the benefit 
of his creatures, by increasing their reve- 
rence of his Majesty, and consequently 
their awe, when tempted to offend against 
it, God chose to be approached through a 
mediator: to dispense his mercy through 
an advocate and an intercessor. How this. 
provision of mercy,’ illustrated by its very 
tendency to prevent the abuse of grace, to 
ensure perseverance in a course of amend- 
ment, and by necessary consequence the 
happiness of the creature, implies that the 
mercy itself is not self-originated or abun- 
dant, it were vain to ask: and how far the 
Unitarjan’s argument, characteristic of the 
school from whence it issues, avails any 
thing—namely, that Moses is also called a 
mediator, and the high priest, under the 
Levitical law, an intercessor, and therefore 
Christ must have been a mediator and an 
intercessor in the same sense—which may 
be called no sense at all—must be decided 
on the consideration, whether the whole 
Levitical law does not recognize the 
necessity here attempted to be denied: for 
if the mediator and intercessor were neces- 
sary under the old dispensation, and God 
chose not to be approached by his people, 
but through the advocacy and interposition 
of Moses and of Aaron, with the proofs of 
which the whole Old Testament History is 
fully fraught, they, by legitimate deduc- 
tion, were types of Christ: who ‘had an 
unchangeable priesthood,’ Heb. vii. 24.; 
and the very thing is proved by the very 
fact chosen to disprove it. 

** The passage ‘ the Lord thy God shall 
raise up unto thee a prophet, from the 
midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto 
me, unto him shall ye hearken,’ Deut. xviii. 
15, which is adduced to prove an identity 
of human nature in Jesus, proves rather 
the very fact under discussion: the simi- 
larity of office as mediating between man 
and God; and points to the priesthood of 
Christ, as the real great intercessor :— Heb. 
vii. 25, ‘ wherefore he is able to save them 
to the uttermost that come unto God by 
him; seeing he ever liveth to make inter- 
cession for them: for such a high orheat 
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became us, who is holy, harmless, unde- 
filed, separate from sinners, and made 
higher than the heavens: who needeth not 
daily, as-those high priests, to offer up 
sacrifice, first for his own sins and then 
for the people’s, for this (the reference is 
to the latter clause, ‘ for the people’s,’ 

he did once, when he offered up himself.’ 

*« It is pretended that this is a figure of 
consecration to a figurative priesthood : 
borrowed, which it certainly is, from the 
usage of the Levitical law: but what was 
the drift or purpose of that consecration 
under the Levitical law we are not told; 
and, in truth, it had either none at all, or 
it had a prospective reference to the con- 
secration of Christ as the perpetual inter- 
cessor for his people. 

** The remarkable identification of the, 
office of Christ with that of the high priest, 
an@d of his death with the sacrifice of the 
sin-offering, is got rid of, in the usual man- 
ner, by the inference, that because the sin- 
offering respected ceremonial pollutions, 
therefore the death of Christ could not sa- 
crificially cleanse from moral pollutions : 
because ‘ the blood of bulls and of goats 
could not take away sin,’ Heb. x. 4.; the 
blood of Christ could not be typified by it : 
although it is easy to observe that the 
Apostle was drawing a directly contrary 
conclusion: asserting, first, the necessity 
of the sacrifices under the law, and, then, 
the necessity of a better sacrifice under the 
new dispensation, by way of perfecting or 
consummating the former: thus affirming 
with as much plainness, as is consistent 
with the different genius of an ancient and 
peculiar language (for the Hebrew charac- 
ter is imprest upon the Greek) that the 
former were types of the latter. Now as 
it never was pretended, before the rise of 
the Unitarian school of criticism, that a 
type should be the same, in all particulars, 
as its anti-type, neither could it be reason- 
ably expected, that the sacrifice of the altar 
should have, in all things, an exact simi- 
larity with the sacrifice of the cross: so 
that all the technical argumentation about 
the necessity of a priest offering the blood, 
in order to constitute a proper sacrifice, 
the impossibility of the priest and the vic- 
tim being one and the sume, and the cere- 
monial nature of the sin-offering, proves 
absolutely nothing against the affirmation 
of the propitiations under the law pre- 
figuring the great atonement.”— pp. 47 --50. 


The following extract does cre- 
dit to the authgr’s acuteness, and 
— to the moral interests and 
influence of the Gospel. 


** Having divested of their peculiar sig- 
nificancy those things which, we are told, 
* the angels desire to look into,’ the Uni- 
tarjans naturally exaggerate the value of 
that remnant of gospel which they have 








retained for themselves, It consists in the 
moral precepts of Jesus, and the manifest- 
ation of a life to come. 

** But it is a phenomenon, which learned 
infidels have been quick to perceive, that 
the precepts of Jesus have, in some striking 
instances, been anticipated by enlightened 
heathens ; and it has been made the pretext 
for arguing that he could not have been 
‘a teacher sent from God.’ The proper 
inference is, that he was sent to raise the 
morai dignity of man by other methods. 

** If, by nature, as the Apostle affirms, 

we ‘cannot do the things that we would,’ 
(the would implying a lapsed, not a lost con- 
dition) the assent to the fitness or heaut 
of morals will not enable us to reach their 
standard. To convince the reason is not 
to obtain a mastery over the heart. Mora] 
preaching may do the former, but there is 
broad evidence, stamped on the face of hn- 
man society, that, even when supported 
the terrors and glories of a future state of 
retribution, the latter is beyond its power, 
The truth is, that every man, taken in the 
general, is moral in his own eyes: every 
man has a salvo for his own vice, a quick. 
sightedness for that of his neighbour: a 
false estimation of his own merits, his own 
strength, his own state of security. He 
will select from moral sermons, in order 
to approve such as laud the virtues which 
he thinks he has, and in order to disap- 
prove such as condemn the vices to which 
he may be unfortunately inclined. The 
vices, which be has, take the name of 
Srailties, (for that is the word) and frailties 
he resolves into the wise purposes of his 
Maker, who, as he supposes, made him 
what he is. Such a mano will compliment 
moral preachers as practical preachers: but 
let a minister arise, who is not ashamed of 
the Gospel, and let him but bandle the 
word of God, which is ‘ sharper than any 
two-edged sword and is a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart,’ so as 
to pierce through the mail of this man’s 
conscience, he will be ready with his an- 
swer like Hazael, ‘is thy servant a dog 
that he should do this great thing?’ The 
preacher of the atonement will be, in his 
eyes, a fanatic ; a visionary who inculcates 
gloomy notions of God ; a decrier of good 
works. But the way to make men righte- 
ous is to break through the outworks of 
self-righteousness : to sap the deceitfulness 
of the natural heart: to cast down proud 
imaginations : to ‘ preach Christ crucified;’ 
to convince the bearers of sin. ¢ Do men 
gather grapes of thorns, o7 figs of thistles ? 
By their fruits ye shall know them,’”— 
pp. 77—80. 


His conclusion is excellent. 


** The collateral circumstances, which 
the Unitarian theological historians have 
brought together, of the progress of schor 
lastic theology, and of Romish emblematic 
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(it would be neither candid nor just to say 
jdolatrous) superstition, are quite extrane- 
ous to the point attempted to be proved ; 
that the divinity of Christ’s person and the 
reality of his atonement, are superstitious 
jnnovations on, the ancient faith. The 
effect intended is, that the latter presump- 
tion may pass current, from its being as- 
sociated with the existence of those gra- 
dual corruptions, which Dr. Middleton has 
detailed, in his ‘ Letter from Rome.’ The 
Unitarians have, however, totally failed, 
unless garbliog of authorities, and verbal 
torturing and unwarrantable largeness of 
inference may pass for proof, in substanti- 
ating the popular opinion of the Logos, jn 
the first ages, to be merely a display of the 
Divine wisdom, through the agency of 
Christ: a position about equivalent to a 
display of the Divine wisdom through the 
of Newton. They have still more 
motably failed in their gratuitous audacity 
of assumption, that the atonement is a 
modern invention of the reformers, adopted 
ia contravention of the Romish doctrine of 
merit. 
“It is this—involving consequences so 
much mor? vital to the moral character 
and to the eternal hopes of man, than any 
metaphysical speculation on the mode of 
God’s existence, that constitutes, in the 
Unitarian community, the ‘ blindness of 
mind,’ aseribed by St. Paul to the Israel- 
ites: to those, as tu these, his words have 
asearching application, ‘ even to this day, 
when Moses is read, the veil is upon their 
hearts,’ 2 Cor. iii. 15. 

“ It is this, which the writer recognises 
as the plague-spot on the walls of the Uni- 
tasian temple, and therefore he passes from 
its portal. It is this, which intelligibly 
speaks in the echoing silence of its recesses, 
at the very time that the courts, in which 
the crucified redeemer is proclaimed, are 
thronged with feet that wear the pavement 
of the sanctuary. 

“The fact reflects a light, like that of 
the fulfilment of prophecy, on the words 
once uttered by a disciple of Wesiey: of 
which he, that heard them, acknowledged, 
then, only the eloquence, but of which he 
has since felt the depth of the reasoning : 
* If there shall come a time when the cross 
shall cease to be preached in the tabernacle 
of Christ, the grass will grow on the path 
that leads to its doors: all men will pass it 
by; and will exclaim to each other, ‘ THEY 
HAVE TAKEN AWaY OUR LORD, AND WE 
KNOW NOT WHERE THEY HAVE LAID 
Him.’’”’--pp. 108, 109. 


From Mr. Elton, we now turn 
to Mr. Gilchrist, whose pamphlet 
contains a tale of horrors; and as 
we apprehend that it furnishes 
disclosures of what has passed in 
Weny minds as well as his own, 
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we shall be. the more copious in 
our extracts. After giving us 
some account of his imbibing, at 
an early age, the spirit and the 
sentiments of Sandeman, of his 
devotedness to biblical criticism ; 
of his becoming a Baptist; and of - 
the gradual loss of the spirit of 
piety, he proceeds to tell us of the 
pregress of his mind towards Uni- 
tarianism. 

‘< Fhe history of my connexion with 
Unitarianism now commences, and with it 
a state of mind so unsettled as to be often 
wholly regardless of consequences. When 
the late Dr. Evans resolved to become one 
of the ministers of Worship Street, the 
late Dr. Stennett tuld him, ‘it would be 
the grave of his piety.’ Chatham was the 
grave of my piety. It had been declining 
and dying before, but now it might be 
considered as dead and buried. 

** Up to this time I had read nothing 
professedly Unitarian, but I had heard a 
great deal about the superior intellect and 
reason of the Unitarians; first at Hyll, 
next at Birmingham, then at Melbourn, 
and now at Chatham ; and I had a sort of 
conviction, that what [ had heard so much 
about, must be some real entity. A lady, 
whose understanding I respected, put into 
my hands an oration delivered at the lay- 
ing of the foundation stone of the New 
Gravel-pit Chapel, Hackney, which was 
to be consecrated to the worship of the 
one God. Of course my expectation was 
highly excited; an oration at the dedi- 
cation of the temple to the one God, by the 
Reverend Robert Aspland, of intellectual 
celebrity in the whole Unitarian world, 
and the editor of the Monthly Repository, 
and the Secretary of the Unitarian Fund, 
and the champion of Rational Religion! 
There was much to give note of prepara- 
tion to my poor mind, almost distracted 
with doubt and difficulty. I perused 
the oration ; hesitated ; looked at it again ; 
became somewhat composed and confident, 
and broke silence by asking the admirer 
of the author’s intellect, if she a 
thought this Unitarian oration was wort 
printing. This interrogatory was the 
more disconcerting, that the same person 
used to think me too lavish of my admira- 
tion of authors, that she was kind enough 
to read to me ; for I would often interrupt 
the reading to comment on the originality, 
beauty, force, sublimity, or other excel- 
lence of the thonght and diction. 

“ The first experiment with Unitarian 
intellect very much abated my confidence 
in it, and not a little mortified my pride. 
The next Unitarian of high renown, to 
whom I approached, was the Reverend 
Thomas Belsham, This distinguished di- 
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the person of Christ.” But I was soon so 
tired of it, that I could not refrain from 
Offending the person who lent it to mé, 
by calling it the Dull Inquiry. 1 read it 
about half through, and then threw it 
aside; for its chief effect was that of 
shaking my confidenee yet more in the 
word of God. 

** It is well known to several persons, 
that though connected with them, I never 
admired the more prominent Unitarians, 
or the Unitarian writings; and I doubt 
not I was thought to be actuated by envy, 
jealousy, or malignity; but the fact is, 
that I could not sincerely speak otherwise 
than I did ; and therefore | endeavoured, as 
much as possible, to be silent. I was be- 
come, by a train of influences already in- 
dicated, by aversion to mystery and divine 
influeace, and by affection for rationality, 
unfit for Trinitarianism ; but I was hardly 
more fit for Unitarianism ; for notwith- 
standing all its boastings and self- accredited 
excellénces, it possessed very little that 
could interest either my understanding or 
my heart. With all its pretended ration- 
ality, it could not satisfy my reason ; and 
its moral and religious poverty and naked- 
ness often disgusted and shocked me. It 

to my mind the more |’ became 
acquainted with it, alike destitute of moral 
power, the majesty of intellect, and the 
beauty of holiness. Its religious and 
moral inefficacy only tended to overthrow 
my weak and wavering faith; and if I 
could have been satisfied with what differs 
from it more in name than in nature, I 
would have sought refuge in professed in- 
fidelity. There was but one feature in 
it which could be amiable or attractive to 
me; its forbearance towards myself, not- 
withstanding my sentiments, which | took 
very little pains to conceal, or rather, 
which I pretty freely expressed both by 
speech and by writing; but even for this 
I felt no gratitude, for I knew full well 
that it proceeded from latitudinarian indif- 
ference. 

‘* After remaining a few months at 
Chatham, I was requested to preach before 
the General Assembly of General Baptists, 
holden at Worship Street. I complied 
with the request and the sermon was 
— by desire, and was entitled the 

‘attern of Social Prayer, given by Jesus 


to his disciples. I find this sermon suffi- 


ciently indicative of the state of my mind, 
even at this early stage of its Unitarian 
history; though there was still much good 
left, which Unitarianism miglit (and did) 
destroy, but which it has no power to im- 
part. Upon inspection Ido not wonder 
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vine, as the Monthly Repository designates 
him, was something more than merely 
intellectual ; he was reported to be Very 
philosopltiic. Of course it was with consi- 
derable stretch of expectation that I en- 
tered upon the ‘ Calm Inquiry concerning 
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- - notes and the appendix, sent forth 
with the sermon, were not ve ful 
the Unitarian leaders. 7 Oa 

*< In consequence of the ~ sermon 
preached before the General Assembly, | 
received an invitation to Worship Street, 
as minister of the church meeting in the 
afternoon of the first day of the week, 
and to which an endowment is attachéd, of 
which I have regularly received eighty 
pounds a year. I accepted the invitation, 
because I was very willing to remove from 
Chatham ; because I bad some desire tore. 
side for a time in London ; and becaise 
there was an endowment, which I th 
would prevent me from being, or g 
to be, burdensome to a few individuals, as 
appeared to be the case in the sitdation 
from which I was anxious to remove. 

** I was now, from my coming to’ Lon. 
don, in the focus of Unitarianism, and 
could not but act with the Unitarians, 
without taking a position for which I was 
not then prepared. I had rejected Trini- 
tarianism, but I could not make up my 
mind to reject Christianity, though there 
was a considerable tendency to its rejection 
in my habits of thinking and reasoning; 
and my discourses and writings were for 
some time Unitarian, merely as Unita- 
rianism is a system of negation. Indeed, 
my mind was often so unsettled, that I 
knew not what to think, and it was fre- 
quently so reckless, that I cared not what 
T said or wrote. Such was particul 
the state of my mind, when I published, 
by request, ‘A Discourse, delivered at 
Southampton, before a Society of Uni- 
tarian Christians, @stablished in the South 
of England, for promoting, by the distri- 
bution of books, the true knowledge of 
Holy Scripture, and the practice of 
Virtue.’ I preached the said discourse in a’ 
state of mind bordering on distraction,’ 
with doubt and perplexity (which was too 
frequently the case when called to preath 
Unitarian Lectures) ; and when I wroté it 
out for the press, | may truly say, such 
was .the desperation of my spirit, that I 
neither feared God nor regarded man. 

“< As my gteat difficulty was concerning 
the divine origin of Christianity, or the 
credibility of the gospel, Unitarianism, 
instead of relieving me, only added to = 
distrust and disquiet; on the othet hand,’ 
the more I became acquainted with infide- 
lity, both as theoretically and practically 
exhibited to my reflection, the greater was’ 
my dread of it as a gulf of religious’ and 
moral perdition, I had experienced thé 
religious and moral power of the gospel, 
and I had witnessed it in others; and this 
kind of evidence was often an anchor to my 
soul both sure and stedfust, when other evi- 
dences seemed to fail ; but I never bad any, 
convincing: proof of the religious and 
moral power of Unitarianism; on 
contrary, I had much convincing proof of 
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jts-utter destitution of all spiritual and 
moral efficacy. “The consequence was, I 
1 ly lost all confidence in it, and all 
affection for it, and kept aloof from it as 
puch as I well could, and was so heartless 
jothe cause, that some who had known 
measapreacher, both in Scotland and in 
Derbyshire, said I was not like the same 
n. Indeed I was not the same per- 
gon; my soul had been smitten with a 
curse, that caused a ruin and desolation, 
which in pensive mood often threw a 
y horror around my understanding, 
that appalled my reason, with all its 
daring hardihood. I was fain to betake 
f to intellectual labour, in hope of 
finding in it that satisfaction which I could 
no longer experience from religion, or 
rather to escape from the disquiet, caused 
by my doubts and perplexities concerning 
religion. Over-exertion, in part, but most 
of all, I am persuaded, that mental dis- 
— which was ever recurring, pro- 
a malady, by which my life was de- 
spaired of. My recovery was, in the good 
providence of God, (who, | humbly trust, 
had a merciful purpose in my preservation) 
ascribable to the skill and assiduity of the 
medical gentlemen who attended me, and 
whose disinterested and unwearied atten- 
tion produced a sentiment of admiration 
of the generous character of the medical 
profession, which I never had before. I 
wonld willingly name and eulogize them, 
as some small tribute or testimony of gra- 
titude, if I could do it with propriety in a 
work of this nature. One of them, who 
was as a father to his patients, and every 
man’s friend in his neighbourhood, 
fas fallen a sacrifice to his profession ; 
another is so nearly related to me, that it 
might not be seemly to publish my opi- 
nion of bis merits; a third would, per- 
haps, be offended, if I were to proclaim to 
the world, especially in this narrative, the 
high opinion which I entertain of his pro- 
fessional ability. To his penetration, and 
skill, and decision, my recovery was, 
t human means, mainly ascri- 
bable.”--pp. 10--17. 


He tells us, in another passage, 
how far he never agreed with the 
y with which for many years 

e had become identified. 


“© As I ath now drawing near the period 
of avowed dissent from the Unitarians, I 
will state, as briefly as [ can, in what 
respects 1 was never in unison with them ; 
for I was always a sort of nonconformist 
ia opinion among them; a heretic among 
heretics, and a disbeliever of those very 
things which are received by them almost 
with universal consent. 

*}, L never admired, recommended, or 
used, either in chapel or family, the New 
tlias Unitarian Version of the New Tes- 


N.S. No. 30. 


tament. J alwaysthought it a poor 
thing, got up with as little 

theological purpose. The 
only one 6f all the Unitarian brethren (in 
the ministry) I have ever heard approach 
my own ing respecting the New 
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e ability as.can 
merely for a 


Version, is Mr. Aspland ; as he is likewise 
the only one of them who ever seenied to 
coincide in opinion. with .me_ respecting 
that great author and finisher of the Hu- 
manitarian faith, Dr. Priestley.. He has 
long been considered wnsound, and he 
made nosmall noise abont two years ago, 
as if actually abandoning Unitarianism 
in toto. Itis at least seven or more years 
since he proposed. that we, the London 
ministers, should meet to discuss certain 
subjects, alleging that we had.gone top 
far, and ought to retrace our. steps; and 
when he appealed. to myself, whether 
Humanitarianism did not put a very 
forced construction on some. parts. of the 
New Testament, and particularly the first 
chapter of the Gospel according to John,; 
I promptly admitted that I thought it did. 
There were some things, indeed, which 
rendered me indifferent to the proposed 
conferences or discussions: my mind was 
very unsettled respecting the great previous 
question: whenever it should be satisfied 
respecting that, 7t was my purpose not to 
be content with gently and silently retracing 
my steps, 

*©2. I never lectured tothe. peo 
against ‘the existence of the devil, or in 
favour of Universal Restoration. These 
were very tempting, easy subjects; . but 
independently of all higher considerations, 
I loathed the charlatanerie of declaiming 
on topics calculated to gratify vulgar and 
vicious minds, and which were identified 
with such men as those who first employed 
them to attract attention and acquire 
notoriety. : . 

‘« 3. | never embraced or advocated the 
doctrines, as they are called, of Materialism 
and Necessity. I had experienced doubts 
and perplexities respecting them, but J 
never thought them fit, or useful, or safe 
subjects for the pulpit, and 1 despised 
most of the reasonings put forth in sup- 
port of them. 

‘© 4, I never entertained such low and 
degruding notions of the person, and 
office, and character of Jesus, as those of 
Dr. Priestley. and Mr. Belsham. . Indeed 
I had no conception that such notions were 
really expressed in printed words, by even 
Mr. Belsham, .till I resolutely read the 
Calm [nquiry through, within these twelve 
months. In the most sceptical state of 
my mind, the character of Jesus presented 
something higher than the beau idéal of 
human excellence;, and frequeatly my 
faith has been strengthened and my heart 
warmed when contemplating it; and 1 
have been disposed to exclaim, what need 
is there of other evidence of divinity than 
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that which is presented in him who is styled 
the Son of God? Those who have re- 
gularly listened to my preaching, can bear 
witness, that however dull I might be on 
other subjects, I was often animated on 
this, though my animation was frequently 
damped by the foolish fear of enthu- 
siasm. 

«* 5. I never entertained such opinions, 
and employed such language, as those of 
Priestley, Belsham, and others, respecting 
the apostles and their writings. 

**6. I have long dissented from, and 
indeed preached against the Unitarian 
notions respecting human nature. When 
I came to London I was so far influenced 
by Dr. Cogan’s Letters concerning human 
depravity, as to preach a sermon con- 
taining the same sort of th and argu- 
ments; but I very soon changed my 
opinion on what I supposed to be philoso- 
phic principles; and adopted a theory 
much nearer ‘to that of Mr. Wilberforce, 
than to that of his opponent.’’--pp. 19 


~_— 


Having given an account of his 
distress of mind, and of the gra- 
dual progress of his return to more 
orthodox views; he in the con- 
clusion of his pamphlet supplies 
us with some information, which is 
not very satisfactory respecting 
his present sentiments. 


*¢ Having professedly and most deci- 
sively abandoned Unitarianism, the reader 
may wish to know what my present 
theological opinions are. If it had not 
been to avoid increasing the size of this 
work, I would have written out the ser- 
mons which [ have preached in both my 
pulpits, in direct opposition to Unita- 
rianism, concerning the person, death, and 
mediation of Christ, divine influence, 
&c. &c. It is impossible for me to put 
any thing on paper ‘more decidedly and 
strongly Anti- Unitarian than I have fre- 
quently preached, and that too at all 
hazards as to consequences. 

** I refuse to be called a Unitarian, but 
I do not profess on the other side to be a 
Trivitarian (and sincerely deplore that the 
term exists) though I believe [I am as 
much a Trinitarian as Calvin himself, 
Baxter, and many other great and good 
men, at the farthest possible remove from 
the Unitarian principles and spirit ; and 
from which I would willingly escape to an 
immeasurable distance. I cannot entertain 
the notion of three persons in the godhead, 
because I cannot perceive any real distinc- 
tion between three coequal persons and 
three Gods. But I am not disposed to 
make this a subject of disputation. I am 
willing to walk in peace with all sincere 
Christians, however Trinitarian their faith 
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may be, and to leave them in undisturbeq 
possession of their opinions co’ 

the adorable and inscrutable nature of 
God. If they will not bear with me, and 
leave me in undisturbed possession of my 
opinion on such an awful subject ; if they 
will reject me as a stubborn 

wholly unwortby of the kingdom of Christ; 
I can only mourn in Secret that such a 
cause of disunion among the disciples of 
Jesus should exist, and patiently wait till 
it be removed, in pleasing anticipation of 
that better state of the church, when all 
that love our Lord Jesus Christ shall see, 
eye to eye, and strike their harps in sweet 
accord without one jarring sound, 

*¢] am not a Trinitarian in the sense 
that seems to my understanding to be 
tritheistical; but no man can hold the 
divinity of the Lord Jesus more firmly, 
or more truly than Ido, I believe him te 
be not only truly and properly man, but 
also truly and properly God; for God is 
with, by special and intimate union, and 
dwelleth in the man Christ Jesus. And 
though I reasoned at one time against the 
notion of two natures in the person of 
Christ, and was disposed, like too 
Unitarians, to ridicule it, I am as fully 
convince:l, as | am of any truth of Chris- 
tianity, that it is an all-important doctrine 
of the Gospel. 

** Concerning atonement by onr Lord 
Jesus Christ, I cannot approve or employ 
some modes of expression in frequent 
use, or entertain notions which seem to be 
implied in them ; but I am perfectly satis- 
fied with such a statement as that of the 
late Andrew Fuller, as well as of other 
Anti-Unitarian-writers. Nor am I merely 
satisfied with such a statement—I cannot 
be satisfied without some equivalent state- 
ment: for I am fully convinced, that the 
New Testament gives an importance and 
an efficacy to the death of Jesus, infinitely 
surpassing what can be implied in it, con- 
sidered merely as sealing his mission, as 
an example of patient and obedient suf- 
fering, and as necessary to his resur- 
rection. 

** As to divine influence also, commonly 
called the work of the Spirit, I believe it 
to be clearly taught in the New Testament; 
and, moreover, that there cannot be any 
true religion without it, or without the 
belief of it. But here, also, I cannotap- 
prove and employ expressions and state- 
ments frequently to be met with in books, 
or heard from preachers. And much do | de- 
plore that there is not more circumspection 
in treating of the great truths and prin- 
ciples of the Gospel; for Christianity is 
cruelly wounded in the house of its friends 
by the unguarded, unreasonable, and un- 
scriptural manner in which it is often 
spoken of. Much would I rejoice to sees 


respectable middle body of Christians, be- 
tween the Humanitarians on the one 
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, and those on the other who dis- 
card the exercise of reason altogether in 
, a8 if blind zeal, and stark absur- 
could be acceptable to God, honour- 
able to the Saviour, or profitable to men. 
Thave been, after many years abstinence, 
tohear the popular preachers, and it is 
impossible for me to express how much I 
have been grieved by some of them; for 
it seemed to me as if they were crucifying 
the Son of God afresh, and putting him to an 
open shame. Fain would I remonstrate, if 
[could hope that remonstrance would be 
of any avail. Confident declaimers, who 
have the gratification of haranguing their 
thousands of fond admirers, may measure 
their usefulness by their popularity; they 
may think that they are doing God service 
by outraging his holy word, as much as 
human reason and common sense: but 
A know not what spirit they are of; 
whilst they vociferate their crude and 
senseless declamations against Unita- 
rianism and infidelity, they themselves are 
a main cause of both. There are mys- 
teries in Providence, and some of the 
phenomena of what is termed the religious 
world, are awfully mysterious to my 
wind; and I returned home last Lord’s- 
day evening from a place of worship, with 
a wounded spirit, and full of gloomy 
ts. 


 Asto some of the popular preachers, 
{wish not to hear them again, and would 
be glad to forget that I have ever heard 
them; but there are others of whom I am 
persuaded better things : and doubtless, there 
are many ministers in and around the me- 
tropolis, who speak the words of truth and 
soberness, who handle the word of God 
faithfully and reverently; whose zeal is 
according to knowledge, and who have 
higher and holier aims than to court popu- 
larity by practising on the foolish eyes, 
and ears, and imaginations of the igno- 
ran 


t. 

Thad intended, as a kind of antidote 
to Unitarianism, to give some hints to 
Trinitarians, recommending a reasonable 
and intellectual mode of stating their opi- 
nions in writing, and of preaching them 
in the pulpit. But my intentions might be 
mistaken, and | should, perhaps, do harm 
where I sincerely wish to do good; and 

fore, for the present at least, I 

ist, and conclude by expressing un- 

feigned desires for peace and prosperity to 

all who love our Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity and truth.””—pp. 77—81. 


Such is a brief view of the re- 
markable history contained in the 
two pamphlets now on our fable. 
Both the writers are men of respec- 
tability, whose testimony is worthy 
of full credit. How far it will 
Weigh with their former friends 
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remains to be seen. They furnish 
a very remarkable illustration of 
one thing, which, we fear, is the 
prevailing sin of the body, with 
which they were connected—pride 
of understanding. It is very evi- 
dent, that this was the evil which 
ensnared Mr. Elton, in whose 
pamphlet we should have been 
pleased with finding more Chris- 
tian feeling, had there even been 
less of scholarship. Self-confidence 
and contempt for others seem to 
have pervaded the mind of Mr, 
Gilchrist throughout: for in his 
case, contempt seems to have been 
poured upon the heterodox as well 
as the orthodox; and Mr. Belsham 
and Mr. Aspland seem to have 
been regarded only as drivellers in 
a smaller degree than those whom 
he had abandoned. Indeed, we 
fear the evil is not yet thoroughly 
cured; some of the phraseology 
which occurs even in the passages 
we have quoted, is not very be- 
coming in a man who has under- 
gone so many changes, and who 
might be expected to feel some- 
thing of self-distrust. It would 
have been exceedingly gratifying 
to have perceived that his Jate 
change had produced a greater 
degree of humility and diffidence, 
We are disappointed in not find. 
ing a much atronger expression of 
sorrow and repentance, in refe- 
rence to his own conduct and aber- 
rations. Many years of what he 


‘must now consider erm. from 


the faith of Christ, during which 
he has been teaching the most 
pernicious errors, demanded a 
manifestation of sorrow much 
stronger than is here expressed, 
We should also like to have seen 
more of pity discovered for his 
former connexions. 

We make these observations in 
the most perfect good-will to Mr. 
Gilchrist. We rejoice sincerely 
in his eseape from the snare of the 
devil, and pray that it may be 
perfect. We do not perceive, if 
we rightly understand him, any 
27T2 








substantial difference between his 
sent sentiments and those ge- 
nerally held on the subject of 
the Trinity and the Atonement, 
except that it appears to us he is 
still too proud to use the ordinar 
raseology. He knows very well 
that the term Trinity is disliked by 
many as well as by himself; and 
that those who approve of it, never 
use it in a tritheistical sense. We 
are satisfied with his sincerity, and 
trust that he has found rest to his 
seul in the divinity and atonement 





Intelligence. 
of Jesus; but we unfei 

wish to see more humility an 
self-abasement, and less. conte 
for popular creeds and popular 
preachers. Such a state of mind 
would do more to re-establish cop. 
fidence, and to promote his use. 
fulness, than ten. thousand kicks 
and sneers at those from whom he 
differs. It would also go far to 


promote his own knowledge and 
obedience to the truth, which we 
fervently pray may be permanent 
and influential in all respects, 
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“The, Editors beg to inform their readers, that they have omitted the reports of the 
nieetings of the several religious Societies held in the course of the last month, because 
their space would only permit a very inadequate notice of each, not extending beyond a 
meagre enumeration of, names and figures, and because they wish fully to record in 
their pages an, account of those important events which have recently transpired imme- 
diately connected with the Dissenting community, and which, on that account, may not 
bé so completely detailed in those Magazines which are not avowedly devoted’ to the 


interests of that body. 





CEREMONIAL OF. LAYJNG THE FOUNDA- 
“TION STONE, OF THE LONDON UNI- 
| VBRSITY, 


' Monday, am 30, was the day ap- 
pointed for the ceremony of. laying the 
foundation-stone of the a aire 
sity. The spot which has been selected 
for the building is situated at the end of 
Gower Street, and comprehends a very 
extensive piece of ground, of 7. acres, 
which is enclosed by paling. The weather 
being. propitious, there was a vast number 
of persons present, and the preparations 
which had ‘been made for their accommo- 
dation were well calculated to secure 
that:-object. visiters,,who were ad- 
mitted by cards, were conducted to an 
elevated platform, which was so much in- 
clined that the. most distant spectator 
could, readily, see every particular of the 
ceremony. _The.number of persons pre- 
sent must haye been. upwards of 2,000, the 
greatest proportion of which was composed 
of well-dressed. ladies. At a quarter past 
three o’clock, the Duke of Sussex arrived 

the ground, amidst the acclamations 
of the people ; and his Royal Highness, 
attended by the Committee and Stewards, 
went in procession to the platform, upon 
which. the foundation-stone was depo- 


sited.: 

The Rev. Dr. Cox, of Hackney, the 
Hotorary Secretary to the Council, then 
read the inscription engraved upon the 


copper-plate, which was to be placed 
inside the stone. The inscription was as 
follows -— 


DEO* OPT: MAX: 
SEMPITERNO * ORBIS * ARCHITECTO* 
FAVENTE * 
QVOD . FELIX * FAVSTVM + QVE * SIT* 


OCTAVVM * REGNI * ANNVM * INEVNTE* 


GEORGIO * QVARTO * BRITANNIARVM * 
/ REGE~* 
CELSISSIMVS * PRINCEPS * AVGVSTVS * 


FREDERICYS * SUSSEXIAE * DVX. 
OMNIVM * BONARVYM * ARTIVM * PATRONYS* 
ANTIQVISSIMI* ORDINIS* ARCHITECTONICI* 

PRAESES * APVD * ANGLOS * SYMMVYS* 
PRIMVM. LONDINENSIS * ACADEMIAE* 
LAPIDEM * INTER * CIVIVM * ET* FRATRVYM* 
CIRCVMSTANTIVM * PLAVSVS * 
MANV * SVA * LOCAVIT* 

PRID: KAL : MAII: 

OPvVS* 

DIV * MVLTVM * OVE * DESIDERATVM * 
VRBI * PATRIAE * COMMODISSIMVM * 
TANDEM * ALIQVANDO * INCHOATVM ° EST* 
ANNO * SALVTIS * HVMANAE * 
M‘D°C*C*C*X* XV" iI" 

ANNO * LVCIS * NOSTRAE * 
MMMM MD C°C*C’X*X°V" I 
NOMINA * CLARISSIMORVM VIRORYM * 
QVI * SVNT * BE * CONCILIO* 
BERNARDVS EDWARDYVS * DVX° 
NORFOLCIAB * 

HENRICVS * MARCHIO* DE * LANSDOWNE* 
DOMINYS * IOANNES * RVSSELL * 


(June, 
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}OANNES * VICECOMES * DVPLEY * ET + 

WARD * 

GEORGIVS * BARO * DE . AVCKLAND - 
&c. &c. 


[TRANSLATION.] 

By the good providence of the great 
and blessed God, the eternal. Creator of 
the world (and may bis favour grant pros- 
perity!) in the eighth year of the reign of 
George the Fourth, King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the illustrious Prince Augustus Frederic, 
Doke of Sussex, Patron of all the liberal 
Arts, and Grand Master in England of 
the very ancient order of Free. and 

Masons, laid, with his own 
hand, the first stone of the University of 
London; amidst the plaudits of sur- 
rounding Citizens and Brothers, on the 
thirtieth day of April, 1827. 

This work long and ardently desired, 
and adapted to the wants both of the me- 
tropolis and the country, has now, at 

, been begun in the year of our 
Lord 1827, and of the World'5827. 

The names of the eminent men who form 
the Council are—Bernard Edward Duke of 
Norfolk, Henry Marquess of Lansdown, 
Lord John Ryssell, John. Viscount Dudley 
and: Ward, George Baron of Auckland, 
the Honourable James Abercrombie, Sir 
James; Mackintosh, Alexander Baring, 
Ht. Brougham, Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, 
George Grote, Zachary Macauley, George 
Birkbeck, Thomas Campbell. Olinthus 
Gregory, Joseph Hume, James Mill, 
Benjamin Shaw, John Smith, William 
Tooke, Henry Warburton, weg 
mouth, John Whishaw, Thomas Wilson, 
William Wilkios (Architect). 

After.this inscription bad been read, the 
stone was. gradually raised by the help of 
pullies, and His Royal Highness having 
received the coins, medals, and inscription, 
deposited them in the- hollow formed: for 
their reception. A bed of mortar was now 
laid upon the ground by the workmen, to 
which His Royal Highness added more, 
which he. took froma silver plate, and af- 
terwards smoothed the whole with a 
golden trowel, upon which were inscribed 
the following words :—‘‘ With this trowel 
was laid the first stone of the London 
University, by His Royal Highness Au- 
gustus Duke of Sussex, on the 30th of 

il, 1827. William Wilkins, architect ; 
Lee.‘and Co., builders.” The 

stone was then gradually lowered amidst 
the cheers of the assembly, the band 
ing ‘*God save the King.” His 
Royal Highness, after having proved the 
stone with a perpendicular, struck it three 
times with a mallet, at the same time 
saying, ‘* May God bless this undertaking 
Which we have so happily commenced, and 
make it prosper for the honour, happiness, 
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and glory, not only of the metropolis, 
bnt of the whole yan Pall 

The Rev. Dr. Maltby, Lecturer of 
Lincoln’s Inn, then offered up a very ap- 
propriate prayer to the Almighty to bless 
the present undertaking, of which, we 
regret, we have no copy. 

Dr. Lusuincron stated, that he had been 
chosen by the Committee as the organ by 
which to express their opinions. He re- 
marked, that the London University must 
effect good. The clouds of ignorance had 
passed away, and the sun had broken 
forth and dispelled the darkness which had 
hitherto prevailed. No man dared now to 
assert that’ the blessings of education 
should not be extended to every, even the 
lowest, of his Majesty’s subjects. He 
then expatiated on the advantages ‘which 
were likely to arise from the establishment 
of a London University, among other 
things, in opening a door to Dissenters, 
who were excluded from the two great 
Universities. The Learned Gentleman 
concluded by passing an eloquent compli- 
ment upon the public conduct of the 
Duke of Sussex. Attached to no party, 
he was a friend to liberality, and promoted 
by his encouragement any efforts of the 
subjects of this realm, whatever their po- 
litical opinions, if their motives were 
proper and praiseworthy. ; 

The Duke of Sussex acknowledged the 
compliments which had been paid to him 
in the eloquent speech of the Learned 
Gentleman. He stated, that the proudest 
day of his life was that upon which he 
had laid the first stone of the London 
University, surrounded as he was by gen- 
tlemen of as high rank, fortune, and cha- 
racter, as any in the kingdom. He was 
quite convinced that the present under- 
taking must be uctive of good. It 
woild excite the old Universities to fresh- 
exertions, and force them to. reform 
abuses. His Royal Highness concluded, 
amidst the cheers of the assembly, by re- 
peating that the present was the happiest 
day of his life. 

His Royal Highness and the Committee 
then left the platform, and the spectators 
dispersed, apparently highly gratified with 
the exhibition of the day. 


SPEECHES AT THE UNIVERSITY DINNER. 
At six o’clock the same day the Members 
of the Council and the friends of the under- 
taking partook of a dinner at-the Freema- 
sons” Tavern,Great Queen-street, his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex in the Chair. 
Among the very numerous and select com- 
pany, we noticed the Dukes of Norfolk 
and Leinster, the Marquess of Lansdown, 
the Earl of Carnarvon, Lord Auckland, 
Lord Nugent, M.P., John C. Hobhouse, 
Esq. M: P., Sir James Graham, M. P., Sir 
Robert Dundas, M.P., Sir Herbert Mayo, 





Mr. Abercrombie, M.P., Mr. Denman, 
Mr. Hume, M.P., Mr. Warburton, M. P. 
Mr. Marshall, M.P., Mr. Brougham, 
M.P., and Mr. J. Brougham, M. P.; Mr. 
Tooke, Doctor Birkbeck, Mr. Mill, with 
a number of other Noblemen and Gentle- 
men, Clergymen, and Dissenting Minis- 
ters. Upwards of 420 persons sat down to 
dinner, and we believe the room was never 
more crowded. All the galleries were filled 
with ladies, who seemed to take great in- 
terest in the scene. 

Our limits will not permit us to follow 
the routine of the business of the evening, 
but we shall select those parts which 
struck us to be most important. 

The Duke of Norrork proposed the 
health of his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex, who, he said, had added to the il- 
lustrious title which he inherited by birth, 
that of the friend of the arts, and the pa- 
tron of every liberal institution in the me- 
tropolis. 

The Duke of Sussex, in rising to re- 
turn thanks to the company for the man- 
ner in which the toast given by his Noble 
Friend bad been received, would only say, 
that he thanked the company cordially 
and og tay 7 The compliment paid to 
him by the Noble Duke he felt sincerely, 
but at the same time, he must say, that 
he differed from his Noble Friend, in 
thinking that he had any merit in enter- 
taining the sentiments for which his Noble 
had complimented him. He was 


Frien 
proud to cherish every thing which brought 
to his recollection what he was sure he 
should never forget, that those principles 
brought his family to the Throne. of these 


realms [great cheering]. Under all circum- 
stances, he was always glad to refresh his 
recollection of those great objects, which 
proved the sincerity of his professions 
[hear, hear}. He wished always to be 
judged by facts rather than by professions, 
and he would not say any more, because 
he wished not to make professions, but 
show what his opinions were by his acts. 
He had been much interested, from the 
earliest period, in the object for which 
they had then met—he should rather say, 
that from the earliest period he had heard 
of the University, it had excited his live- 
liest interest for its success. He would be 
at all times ready to support it; and should 
his exertions be called for in any way that 
he could exert himself, they would always 
find him ready to put his shoulder to the 
wheel, honestly, sincerely, and going 
straight forward, neither turning to the 
right nor the left. His excellent friend, 
Dr. Lushington, in his address that morn- 
ing, had explained--and this would be 
farther explained by some gentlemen he 
then saw near him--the object, and de- 
fined the limits of the establishment, which 
shewed that it was not intended to injure 
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or interfere with the two Universities of 
England. It would ill become him, as a 
Prince of the Blood, to further any object 
which might injure the two Universities; 
but it was thought that they had not 
gone with their instruction to that ex- 
tent which was proposed by the: esta- 
blishment in London [cheers]. They must 
be, as his Learned Friend had said, lost 
in gratitude to those by whom they were 
educated at our two Universities ; but 
took a different view, and wished to 
with events, while the discipline and regu- 
lations of the other Universities did not 
allow them to make those changes which 
the circumstances of the times required 
[cheering]. They meant to assist in the 
improvement of education, and augment 
the number of those who aspired to obtain 
a education, and reduce the expense 
of obtaining it, which had been much aug- 
mented in the last 20 or 30 years. . He 
would not go further back, for if he did, 
he might be yay to be casting reflec- 
tions, which he had no wish to do. He 
only wished to do good to mankind, and 
preserve those feelings which ought to 
belong to those engaged in the same 
pursuits. He was satisfied, that if the 
principles laid down were acted on, and 
the University were well conducted, the 
other two Universities would not be op- 
to the London University, but they 
would be helps to each other. For his 
own part, the professions of support which 
he had made he meant to adhere to, for he 
did not suppose it possible that the Lon- 
don University could in any manner injure 
the others [cheers]. He only gave his own 
opinion, but he would not trespass longer 
on the Meeting, as there were several dis- 
tinguished individuals waiting to address 
them, and especially as there was one who 
would explain at greater length, than had 
been done in the morning, the objects of 
the Institution. He would only, there- 
fore, return the company his thanks for 
the honour they had done him, and assure 
them that he regarded this day as one of 
the proudest of his existence. He then 
proposed ‘‘ Prosperity to the University of 
London,” which was drunk with loud ap- 
plause. 

Mr. BrouGcuam rose, amid enthusiastic 
cheering, which prevented the learned 
Gentleman from proceeding “for some 
minutes. He then observed, that it be- 
came his duty, in execution of the com- 
mands imposed on him by the Council, to 
return, on their behalf, the thanks of the 
Institution to his “Royal Highness their 


illustrious Chairman, who had been just 
cordial 


now pleased, in such terms of 

friendship and kind feeling, to make mew 
tion of their views and objects. ‘Jt wat 
also incumbent on him to retarn thanks 
to those individuals now present, and who 
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might not belong to their body, for the 
like cordial reception which they had given 
the undertaking. This task had been im- 
i - (God knew) no pecu- 

fitness which he possessed for the 
office, but from the recollection of the 
fact, that he was one of the earliest, and 
most zealous (albeit, by no means the 
ablest) of the promoters of the good work 
which they were then met to celebrate. 
Two years had not yet elapsed, since he 
met, peradventure, a great part of the 
persons now present, in the midst of the 
city of London ; in that cradle of civil and 
religious liberty—near to that spot where 
freedom bad been nurtured and watered by 
the blood of the noblest of her citizens, 
and there had arisen an institution, which, 
if he did not deceive himself, would, under 
the blessings of Divine Providence, render 
the principles which had there been cradled 
‘and nurtured, perpetual and eternal, in 
England, and would enable them to spread 
the lights of knowledge and of freedom 
over the whole world [applause]. On that 
day he had risen to perform a duty under 
different circumstances from those in 
whieh they were at preseat placed. Under 
the sneers of some--the more open taunts 
and gibes of others, accompanied by the 
faint hopes of some friends, the ardent 
wishes of many others, while the pro- 
a heard with deep execrations by the 
enemies of human improvement, who were 
the enemies of light and liberty [hear, 
hear}. But, now these early clouds and 
mists were dispelled, two anxious years 
had scarcely passed over their heads, and, 
amid the varied fortunes of the empire, 
with much to dishearten and drive all, but 
them, to despair, they had surmounted 
their difficulties—-they had triumphed over 
secret cavillers--they had defeated more 
open enemies--and they had lived to see 
their walls arise amidst the plaudits of 
thousands of their fellow-citizens, and the 
wishes of all who wished well to their 

ind in every corner of the world [cheers]. 
These were works of wisdom as well as of 
beneficence, and they who lent their hands 
to them, built a fabric on no quicksand of 
human policy--on a foundation, where no 
winds of popular opinion could dissipate 
ir labours, or no slipperiness of human 
parties cause the fabric to fall; but they 
engraved on an eternal pillar their names, 
to be handed down to a grateful and ad- 
miring posterity [loud cheering]. He de- 
cried the occupation of no man, he con- 
temned no man’s vocation, but he could 
not help contrasting that day’s work with 
works of others, which held but a 
passing interest, and glorying with a 
mighty exultation at the gratification of 
the purest ambition which could gild the 
Course of any mun--the erection of monu- 
ments to the genius, the knowledge, and 
the happiness of mankind. He who pressed 
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on this course, faltered not nor failed; 
every step he took he made good; while 


others might be likened to that being, 


who, as the poet fabled, rolled upwards a 
stone, which instantly rolled down again 
to disappoint, if not to overwhelm. 
“ Nam potere imperium, quod inane est, nec 
datur unquam ; 
Atque in eo semper durum sufferre laborem ; 
Hoc est adverso nixantem trudere monte 
Saxum: quod tamen a summo jam vertice 


rufsum 

Volvitur, et plani raptim petit equora campi.” 
[Cheers.] Little now remained to com- 
plete the work which had been begun. He 
should state the intentions of the Council 
with respect to the great task which they 
had undertaken. One of their principal 
cares must be in the choice of teachers, 
that they should be men in every way 
qualified—full of rich and varied learning ; 
and it was a unanimous resolution of the 
Council--a fixed resolution to which, as a 
body, and as individuals, they had solemnly 
pledged themselves never to allow such a 
phrase as a candidate for votes to be men- 
tioned in their presence. They were re- 
solved to prefer the worthiest, even though 
he should happen to be the least known; 
and to select a Candidate whose merits 
were greater, rather than the better re- 
commended, but less meritorious, compe- 
titor, if his merits were only so much su- 
perior as the dust in the balance. Instead 
of devoting only four or six months of the 
year to the education of youth, as other 
establishments did in this Laoag it was 
their intention that the lectures should be 
delivered during a space of nine months; 
and instead of the lecturer giving a single 
lecture of an hour on each day, and after 
such a manner, that the pupils might at- 
tend to it or not as they listed; in the 
new University, each lecture was first to 
last an hour for instruction, and then 
another hour, during which the Professor 
was to examine the pupils, to see whether 
he had been understood by them. A third 
hour was proposed to be allotted three 
times a week, to such pupils as chose, 
from a greater zeal for wy to fre- 
quent the private levee of the Professor, 
where he could dispense rewards and 
titles of honour—whcre he could help 
their difficulties—open up to them mat- 
ters which the iostruction in the class had 
failed to expose, and thus encourage per- 
sons not only to Jearn what was known, 
but to dash into untrodden paths and be- 
come discoverers in their turn. He 
thought it needful to say a word, and but 
a word, in reference to another subject, 
because he had been accused, unjustly ac- 
cused, of enmity to those other seats of 
learning, where science had been preserved 
in the dark ages, till it burst forth with a 
power to dispel the darkness--he meant 
Oxford and Cambridge, those two lights 
of'learning and science. Why he should 
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be supposed to be their enemy, he was at 
a loss to imagine. Was it because he bad 
the misfortune not to receive his education 
at either of them—not to have studied in 
the sacred haunts of the Muses, on the 
classic banks of the Cam or the Isis? 
That might be a reason for envy, but not 
for enmity. But he trusted he should not 
be compared to that short-sighted animal, 
which pronounced the fruit to be sour be- 
cause he could not taste it. With respect 
to Cambridge, should he malign a place 
whence that science had been spread over 
the whole of Europe, in which he had 
himself delighted in his earliest years, 
and from which the business of life had 
with difficulty withdrawn him ? 

“ Me verd primim dulees ante omnia Muse 

i Quarum ‘sacra fero ingenti percuisus amore 


¥ 





Was lie the man to condemn that place 
which had produced @ Newton, who bad 
been succeeded in the same society by a 
Wodehouse and a Babbage? Could he 
malign Oxford, that seat of classical 
learning, which of all men none more re- 
vered than he? Could he despise the 
University which had trained the Cople- 
stones, the Wheatleys, and many others, 
whom it would only bewilder the assembly 
in a maze of conflicting admiration were 
he to enumerate. He must be sliort- 
sighted indeed, who could not see the 
claims of Oxford in this our day—of Ox- 
ford, which almost rivalled Cambridge in 
science, at the moment when Cambridge 
was overtaking Oxford in classical litera- 
ture. The meeting would suffer him to 
express the unmeasured joy and not in- 
decorvus exultation with which he looked 
at this day’s work, which had been per- 
formed by the illustrious Chairman, with 
this instrument (the trowel) which he 
beh Brougham) now held in bis hand. 

ontrasting this serene height with that 
more foggy level which they occupied when 
he last addressed them, he felt there was 
much matter for congratulation. He would 
now repeat historically, whathe had ther said 
prophetically, when describing their Insti- 
tution, in the words of the sweetest of our 
minstrels, he told them it would be 
As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

at from the vale, and midway leaves the 
storm, * 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are 


spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 


** Prosperity to the two Universities,” 
having been drank, 

The Marquis of Lanspown on rising 
was received with loud cheers. When 
they had subsided the Noble Marquis went 
on to say, that his name having been 
coupled by their Illustrious Chairman with 
one of those venerable bodies whose ex- 
tended existence in the country, with the 
instramentality of their privileges, tad 





(June, 
made them the repositories of literature 
and religion, he felt himself called on'to 
say a few words, and express the respect 
he felt for the Institutions alluded to, 
which the was sure was in no respect or de. 
gree at variance with the warm wishes he 
entertained for the prosperity of the Lon. 
don University [cheers]. He could never 
believe that the extension of science inone 
spot would check its growth in another; 
on the contrary, he believed that it would 
every where make a more rapid progress 
in proportion as it was diffused. It was 
his ardent hope, that the sciences which 
constituted his proudest recollections of 
the University of Cambridge would te 
respected and studied by the opulent 
classes of this country--that they would 
apply themselves to the higher branches 
of knowledge, so that in this age of ip 
quiry they would not be left behind. Thé 
University, the foundation of which 
were then met to celebrate, he must, how- 
ever, remark, extended to the interests of 
all the country; it was, perbaps, the 
largest instrument of the kind ever 
called into operation, and would con. 
tinue, he hoped, to grow with the growth 
and prosperity of the great city in which 
it was established, and be eternal like it,’ 
He hoped also, it would grow with its 
commerce, which could not continue to 
thrive separated from science, and which 
was inseparably connected with principles 
of freedom [cheers]. He was sure, 
the project for the University was first de- 
veloped in London, that, so far from being 
a rival of the other Universities, it would 
contribute to the progress of science, and at 


the same time that it brought forth new © 


views, it would open the minds of all, and 
be a great means of securing the best in 
terests of morality and religion (cheers). 
He was at a loss to discover how 

science to young men, who would return 
home daily, and there receive the benefit 
of religious instruction, could disqualify 
them to appreciate correctly the truths of 
the one or the consolations of the other, 
Not only this generation, but the next, 
and all succeeding generations, would be 
benefited by the Institution, of which they 
were met to-celebrate the foundation, and 
he wished it prosperity and honour (cheers). 

The Royal President then gave ‘* Henry 
Brougham, Esq. Chairman of the So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of useful Know 
ledge.” 

Mr. BrouGHaM was extremely over> 
powered with the great kindness with which 
he had been received on more than one 
occasion in the course of the evening. He 
returned his heartfelt thanks for the favours 
done him. His Royal Highness could not 
have connected his name with any subject 
which he had more at heart than the dif 
fusion of useful knowledge :—not even 
the University of London, which was only 
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yne of the great engines for the diffusion 
of internation, ‘so many of which the 
w saw put in motion—-all actuated, 
without any rivalry, in pursuing the same 
us race. He congratulated the as- 
sembly on the progress which had been 
made, and that they had lived to see their 
opinions not only not opposed, but hardly 
even laughed at. So ridiculous had the 
conduct of the deriders become, that their 
had ceased to be a jest among the 
sters, and the joke was now turned 
nst the josters themselves. A man 
6 might have run his little career twenty 
ars ago, and indulged in jokes against 
wre diftesion of knowledge, would now be 
stated at as if he were a person of doubtful 
sanity, and might chance to come under 
the protection of the Keeper of the Great 
Seal for the time being. At best he was 
more the cause of wit in others than witty 
ia his own person. To have lived to see 
their enemies silenced, and the press no 
longer spending its gall against its own 
parent par nursing mother, the diffusion 
of knowledge, whereof the press was the 
instrument; to have lived to see 
ge raise her head, perhaps he 
might have said her mitred head, even in 
courts and palaces; to have lived to see 
a0 chance of parliamentary opposition ; to 
have lived to see the pulpit utterly si- 
lenced, if not converted to be a creature 
6f the spread of information; to have 
lived to see the ministers of that religion 
which in its outset was preached ne 
poor, the poor being preachers as well as 
objects of Reansuiag | to have lived to see 
them acknowledge tbat religion never 
strikes its roots deeper than in a heart 
Which is watered with knowledge from the 
foundation of true learning ; for all these 
he, for one, must express liis 
@atitude to the Great Disposer of Events, 
and, under Providence, to the co-adjutors 
with whom he (Mr. Brougham) had been 
I—men neither to be deterred by 
the frowns of power, nor chilled by the 
teers of railers, nor frozen by the in- 
terests of self-love, nor scared by the fear 
of offending, not so much those in high 
, as those who, in honest nature, 
have strong, though, perhaps, not unami- 
able prejudices, which last was a great 
bat.--To have lived to see himself sur- 
0 by men of this stamp, actuated 
by such motives—under the guidance of 
8 great a discretion—making effective 
that zeal which, while it reached its ob- 
ject,:disarmed its antagonist, this was the 
which he, in common with his 
tors, enjoyed. When the friends of 
r wished for improvement they 
could not disconnect from their minds that 
country whicli had been pyevny d created 
y that illustrious individual, the Liberator 


South America. He was more glorious 


N.S. No. 30. 


in that title, than in the name of Emperor, 
which he declined for the good of his 
countrymen, lest the possession of impe- 
rial power should damage their pe pe to 
conquer ‘and fix the possession of which, 
had alone made power grateful to him. 
He (Me. B.) therefore invited the as- 
sembly to express their sentiments, under 
the conviction that the proceedings of that 
night would reach across the ocean, and 
animate the Liberator of South America 
ig the performance of a patriot’s most 
sacred duty—retirement from power, when 
retaining it would be dangerons to the 
safety or happiness of his country. 

** The health of General Bolivar, and 
prosperity to the advancement of know- 
ledge in South America, was then drunk 
with applause, 

Many other toasts were given, which in- 
troduced the Dukes of Norfolk and Lein- 
ster; Lords Caernarvon, Nugent, and 
Ebrington ; Doctors Maltby, F. A. Cox, 
Gilchrist ; Messrs. Hume, Hobbouse, 
Venables, &c. to address the company, 
but whose speeches our limits will not 
permit us to report. 


PROCEEDINGS AND RESOLUTIONS OF THE 
COMMON COUNCIL OF LONDON. 


A Court of Common Council was held 
on Wednesday, May 9, at Guildhall, in 
ursuance of @ requisition to the Lord 
yor, for the purpose of considering the 
propriety of petitioning both houses of 
Parliament for the repeal of the Corpora- 
tion and Test Acts; and to take such other 
measures as might be deemed expedient 
for the same purpose. , 

Mr. Favell rose and spoke to the following 
effect :—With the exception of the Criminal 
Law, I rise with more anxiety on the pre- 
sent subject than on any other, not for 
want of confidence in the cause which I 
have the honour to plead—not because I 
feel that [am not addressing an independent 
and enlightened audience, but lest that 
great cause of religious liberty should suf- 
fer in my hands—a cause which is not sec- 
tarian, but one deeply interesting 
than two millions of his Maj 
subjects among Dissenters in Eng’ 

otland ; and, as I humbly think, to the 
whole body of the clergy and members of 
the Estab Church. But J take cou- 

in recollecting the indulgence of my 


to more 
’s loyal 
and 


* fellow-citizens, for nearly half a century, 


in my endeavours, however feeble, to up- 
hold the cause of civil liberty, which £ 
made, in an early period of my political 
career, at the hazard of my life; and that 
I have lived to see those sentiments which 
I then maintained, triumphant in public 
opinion and in this Court. I am especially 
encouraged when I can state that this ques- 
tion among Protestant Dissenters has been 
kept ia abeyance for nearly 40 years, Icast, 
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during the late war, it should embarrass the 
Government, and because Dissenters were 
expecting that the justice of the country 
would concede it without their public ef- 
forts. And here I beg most distinctly to 
avow that the question is now agitated with 
no view to serve or to injure any other 
body of his Majesty’s subjects, and least 
of all could it have any thing to do with 
the Ministers of the Crown, to whom, as 
far as I know,the Dissenters in London are 
generally favourable. Again, I rejoice that 
I have the satisfaction to plead this cause in 
an enlightened period, when the influence 
of Great Britain bas taken the wings of the 
morning to carry education and Bible prin- 
ciples, and to abolish slayery throughout 
the world; and when Bishops are sent to 
preach the gospel to the Hindoos, and to 
annihilate their cruelties towards their wi- 
dows and children--when a London Uni- 
versity is just rising to educate our youth- 
ful citizens, founded, not to oppose, but to 
co-operate with, our ancient seats of learn- 
ing, unshackled by their monastic rules. 
Titew that this Court cannot uphold per- 
secution for conscience sake. No! bi- 
gotry and superstition can no more pre- 
vent the effects of knowledge and 
liberal principles than they can arrest the 
planets in their celestial orbits, or extin- 
guish the light of heaven. The Test and 
Corporation Acts, my Lord, are. persecuting 
acts. t is-persecution if incapacity to 
serve in all offices of trust in his Majesty’s 
navy and afmy, and in corporate bodies, in 
all chartered companies, without violating 
the conscience, be not ution? Sure- 
ly, this is not merely a theoretical evil to 
tender consciences. I shall now show the 
penalties of these acts, and then their ab- 
surdities, and make some allusions to 
the prejudices which I suppose have so 
long maintained them. ey inflict on 
persons, who do not qualify under them, 
a fine of £500. and such persons are 
rendered incapable of prosecuting any 
action in law, or suit in equity, from 
being guardian to any child, or acting as 
executor or administrator of any on, 
or from_receiving any legacy or deed of 
gift, or holding any office within the realm 
of England. First, you forfeit to the in- 
former .£500. and if you cannot pay it the 
penalty is imprisonment, and with many 
brave officers, who have been fighting the 
battles of their country, this would be im- 
prisonment for life. In the second place, 
Does ey man Owe you money—have you 
intrusted him with your whole fortune— 
he can cancel the debt by annulling your 
means of recovering, and for this act of 
fraud and treachery he is assigned the re- 
ward of £500. In the third place, you 
are made outlaws. In the fourth place, 
you are incapable of receiving any legacy, 
even if bequeathed by your parents. In 
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the last place, you are incapable of 
guardian to any child.—Surely the poet 
might justly say of these acts— 


** O, but man, proud man, 

Drest in a little brief anthority, 

Most ignorant of what he’s most assured, 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high. 
heaven 

As makes the angels weep.” 


Surely (I speak with reverence), so 
the angels who announced the birth 
Christ with peace on earth and good will 
to men, must weep indeed (if there could 
be weeping in heaven) that the holy ordi- 
nance of the Lord’s Supper should occa. 
sion discord and strife amongst mankind, 
and that it must be prostituted to the pur- 
pose of qualifying an exciseman. tts 
very remarkable how slow society has been 
in its progress to the knowledge of reli- 
gious liberty, notwithstanding that civil 
liberty has been so long enjoyed. The 
Corporation and Test Acts were passed 
soon after the days of Coke, and P; 
and the constitutional lawyers who peel 
the Petition of Right, and about the same 
time and by the same Parliament that 
passed the Habeas Corpus Act, that bul- 
wark of British freedom. The reason, I 
suppose, arose from an opinion, that 
every man’s creed was Jure Divino. 
Allow me to qnote the words of Mr, 
Fox, ia 1790. e said-—** I ndisposed,. 
however, as he was to allow merit or de- 
merit any weight in the discussion of the 
present question, yet he must say, the 
conduct of the dissenters had been not only 
unexceptionable, but also highly merito- 
rious. They had deserved well of the 
country. When plots had been concerted, 
combinations formed, and insurrections 
raised against the State,—when the whole 
country was in a state of alarm, distraction, 
and trouble—when the Constitution, both 
ecclesiastical and civil, was in immediate 
danger of subversion—when the Monarch 
trembled for the safety of the throne, crown, 
and dignity, the Dissenters, instead of being 
concerned in the dangerous machinations 
formed against the Government, proved 
themselves, in the hour of peril und emer- 
gency, the firmest support of the State. 
During the rebellions of 1715 and 1745 
they cheerfully had exposed their persons, 
lives, and property in defence of their King 
and country; and by their noble exertions 
our enemies were defeated, our Constitu- 
tion preserved, and the Brunswick family 
continued in possession of the throne. 
were then, as they are now, incapacita 
from holding commissions, civil or mili- 
tary, in the service of their country. Did 
they plead their incapacity, and the penal- 
ties to which they were subject? No: 
they freely drew their swords: they nobly 
transgressed the laws which bed 
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them, and successfully fought the battles 
of our Constitution. For this gallant be- 
haviour all the retribution they ever ob- 
tained was an Act of Indemnity—a pardon 
for doing their duty, as good citizens, in 
rescuing their country in the hour of dan- 

and distress! Such were the absurdi- 

of the laws framed on the monstrons 
principles of persecution, which extend 

illy to the commissioned officers of the 
army and navy of the established church of 


I wish to meet even the prejudices of 
those Members of the Court who attach 
either dignity or safety to the church from 

Acts,—Let meask, have any practical 
ileffects resulted from not enforcing the 
Test in this Court. Has there ever arisen 
aChorch question in which the Dissenters 
acted against it ?- I remember one only in 
my time. The question of tithes, which 
has been entirely carried on by members of 
the Church of England, Dissenters merely 
assisted them. 

Where is the safety arising from these 

when the Government takes. away 

ir sting by an Act of Indemnity, and by 

this means nullifies them ? If they are so 

construed, what advantages do the Church 

derive from them? and if not so construed, 
are a mere trap. 

Dr. Sykes, a Clergyman, has said—‘‘ The 
Government of the Bishops is the same, 
aad so it was long before this Act passed, 
and so it was long before the Test Act was 
made. The repeal of it does not destroy 
their seats in Parliament, nor take away 

ir Baronies, nor deprive them of their 

isdictions, nor any way affect them in 
ir powers, or properties, or persons. By 
the Church Canons (1663), persons are 
excluded from the sacrament who offend 
their brethren either by adultery, whore- 
dom, incest, or druakenness ; or by swear- 
ing, rivaldry, or usury, or by any other 
Uncleanness or wickedness of life. They 
are left exactly in the same state as the 
were*before this Act was passed, and whic 
have been in ever since this Act has 
existed The inferior Clergy are exactly the 
’ 3 no ways touched in their persons, 
‘ificees, or properties. The Church 
laity are the same, excepting they will not 
be obliged to turn the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper into any political tool, or 
‘Make it an instrument applicable .to uses 
for which our Lord and Savidur never in- 
| Sd 

He considers the Test as of no import- 
‘ance either to Church or State, but a pre- 
judice to Christianity, and especially to the 
Church of England. 

» Can it confer dignity on that church 
to have the meauest ‘officer who accepts 
4 place, go to the altar, not to com- 
Memorate the death of Christ, but to re- 
ord his own qualification? Surely this is 
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any thing but dignity. It has been the 
scorn of infidels, and the lamentation of all 
good-men. 

Of all the rites which Christianity has 
instituted, none has been guarded by more 
solemn denunciation against those who. re- 
ceive it unworthily than the Lord’s Supper. 
He who presumes to eat of that bread and 
to drink of that cup unworthily, eateth and 
drinketh his own damnation, and he. is 
guilty of the body and blood of Christs 
and the Church have added, and provokes 
the Almighty to plague him with divers 
diseases and with sundry kinds of death. 

It has been said, that if the Minister 
knows of profligacy in the* conduct of 
the proposed recipient, aud is supported 
by all the circumstances which consti- 
tute legal proof, he may lawfully re- 
fuse the Sacrament. The truth of this 
opinion is doubtful; but there can be no 
doubt that, if he should fail in his proof, 
his ruin is inevitable. : 

Such is the task which the Test Act has 
imposed on the very men whose particular 
duty it is to guard their fellow creatures 
from perdition, to instruct them in the way 
of salvation, and to lead them to everlast- 
ing happiness. 

If, in the records of human extrava- 
gance, there can be found a law more 
completely destructive of all respect for the 
Church, and of all reverence for religion, 
1 will give up the cause, 

If Dissenters are to be excluded from the 
rights of citizenship, let it be done by 
other means. 

The Common Council of this city, in 
June, 1689, petitioned the House of Com- 
mons in these words: ‘‘ That our most 
gracious king may be freed from all re- 
straints of using his Protestant subjects 
indifferently in his military or civil service, 
according to the several qualities and abi- 
lities wherewith God Almighty, nature, 
education, and experience, have endowed 
them, to the very end that they might be 
useful to their king and country, and 
therein serve God in their generation.” 

Mr. Favell concluded with the following 
extract from ))r. Gibbon’s life of Dr. Watts, 
in order to prove how, much the House of 
Brunswick owes to a Dissenter. 

‘‘In the latter end of King William’s 
reign the Tory party was so strong in the 
House of Commons, it was almost certain 
that the Preteider would succeed to the 
throne. é' 

‘¢ Sir Thomas Abney was a Dissenter, 
and at the time Lord Mayor of Loudon. 
He had, with great effort against the opi- 
nious of the Aldermen, carried av address 
to the King from the Common Council, 
containing strong expressions of their at- 
tachment to the principles which brought 
King William to the throne. This address 
was followed by the principal Corporations 
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in England, and its immediate effect was 
to bring King William from Germany. He 
dissolved the Parliament, and obtained a 
Whig majority, who passed the Act of set- 
tlement which secured the Crown of Eng- 
land to the present Royal Family, and 
King William signed the Act a few days 
before his death.” 

Mr. Favell closed by moving the follow- 
ing Resolutions :-- 

“¢ That this Court is deeply impressed 
with the injustice and impolicy of the 
Corporation and Test Acts, which were 
passed in times when almost all parties 
were 0 to the rights of conscience, 
and to the’ principles of religious liberty. 

“¢ That they inflict on persons who do 
not qualify under them, the most severe 
penalties. Besides the fine of £500. they 
are rendered incapable of prosecuting any 
action or suit in law or equity--from being 
guardian of any child, or acting as executor 
or administrator of any person, or from re- 
ceiving any legacy or deed of gift, or bear- 
ing a office within the realm of England ; 
and al} these punishments apply to persons 
who enter Corporations or Chartered Com- 
panies, or take certain offices or commis- 
sions appointed by the Crown, without first 
receiving the Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, according to the rites of the Church of 
England. 

*¢ That while they limit the prerogative 
of the Crown in rewarding merit, they 
convey imputations of disloyalty upon 
those classes of his Majesty’s subjects 
among nonconformists, who have been at 
all times amongst the most zealous sup- 
porters of the House of Brunswick, and 
of the principles of the British Constitu- 
tion. 

«¢ That if these Acts had been enforced 
during the late war, a very large proportion 
of the Volunteer Officers would have been 
subjected to the most ruinous penalties. 

“© That all persons born and educated in 
Scotland, under the Presbyterian religion, 
established by law, are required to conform 
to these laws, when they accept of offices 
in England, or enter into his Majesty’s 
army or navy. 

*« That in Ireland, where the Members 
ofthe Church of England are ina minority, 
the Corporation Act has never existed, and 
the Test Act has been long since repealed, 

«¢ That the disabilities under these Acts 
are so numerous, that if enforced they 
would unsettle questions of property 
throughout the kingdom, which has doubt- 
less induced the Government to pass .an 
Act of Indemnity every year, allowing fur- 
ther time for qualifying, exhibiting the 
most extraordinary anomaly in the history 
of legislation, by which laws are retained 
upon the Statute Book, and constantly 
nullified as unfit to @perate in society. 

** That they are Contrary to the inte- 
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rests and privileges of this tion, by 
enabling many persons, in other 

duly qualified, to decline the highest offices 


of the magis in this city without being 
liable to those fines which are levied upon 
their fellow citizens. 

«« That many of the members of the Church 
of England, as well as Dissenters, consider 
these Acts as a violation of the sacred ordi- 
nance of the Lord’s Supper, when applied 
as a test for civil purposes, and as 
contrary to the spirit of the institution, the 
object of which our Saviour declared, 
saying, ‘ Do this in remembrance of me,’ 

*© That, anxious as this Court must ever 
feel to evince its attachment to the poli- 
tical and religious institutions of the coun- 
try, it cannot better discharge that duty 
than by recommending measure’ of 
and liberality, that all parties may unite 
in the service of their country ; and being, 
above ‘all, anxious, for the sake of religion 
and piety, to promote the repeal of enact- 
ments: which turn the holiest ordinance of 
religion into a qualification and 
for power, and impose restraints on the 
Church itself, in the free administration 
of its religious service, and invite men to 
its communion with far other feclings than 
such as tend to purify the heart or amend 
the life. 

*« Phat we agree with the excellent sen- 
timents of the late Lord Mansfield, which 
were delivered in the House of Lords, 
upon the case of the City against Allen 
Evans, where he said, *‘ What bloodshed 
and confusion have been occasioned, from 
the reign of Henry IV. when the first 
penal statutes were enacted, down to the 
Revolution in this kingdom, by laws made 
to force conscience !’ 

‘€ There is nothing certainly more’ un- 
reasonable, more inconsistent with the 
rights of human nature, more contrary to 
the spirit and precepts of the Christian 
Religion, more iniquitous and. unjust, 
more impolitic, than persecution; it is 
against natural religion, revealed religion, 
and sound policy.” 

Mr. Pococke seconded the motion. 

Mr. Dixon moved the’ previous ques- 
tion, which Mr. SavacE seconded. 7 

Mr. Alderman Woop supported the re- 
solutions, but thought that the Court ought 
not to.delay petitioning Parliament on this 
subject. Although the Prime* Minister 
had avowed his determination to oppose 
the repeal of these acts, and the question 
of reform, yet he was now surrounded by 
a large number of men who were pledged 
to support these measures, and, ¢onse- 
quently, he conceived the present to be 
a favourable moment for bringing forward 
their petition. 

Mr. Alderman WarruMan agreed with 
his Hon. Colleague that these acts were 
a disgrace to the statute book, and ought 
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to be repealed; but then the friends of 
guch a measure ought to choose their own 
time for bringing it forward, and not suffer 
their enemies to choose it for them. He 
therefore supported the resolutions. 
Several other Gentlemen expressed their 
sentiments, all condemnatory of these 


acts. 
The question was then put, and the 
iginal resolutions were carried by a large 


uty. 


PROTESTANT SOCIETY FOR THE PROTEC- 
TION OF RBLIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


The Sixteenth Anniversary meeting of 
this important Society was held on Sa- 
turday, the 12th of May, at the City of 

mn Tavern. The great room was 

to excess by a most respectable as- 
semblage of ministers and gentlemen, 
many of whom came expressly from distant 
parts of the country, in order to partici- 
pate in the business of the day. On this 
occasion, Viscount Milton, M.P., pre- 
sided. 


Mr. J. WiLxs rose and said, that in- 
stead of occupying the attention of the 
‘meeting with the nsual anniversary address, 
be would have the honour of reading to 
them a Report prepared by the Com- 


© The learned gentleman then read the 
Report, from which we give the following 
extracts :-— 

* With regret the Committee announce 
that the number of the cases that have in- 
vited notice has not decreased: that from 
every denomination of religionists, appli- 
tations have been received : and that Pres- 
byterians, Independents, Baptists, as well 

ral as particular, Unitarians, and Me- 

ts, Calvinistic and Wesleyan, in 

England and Wales ; as well as the nume- 

tous bodies who have separated from the 

Wesleyan Methodists, have all invited that 

assistance which the Committee have 

leased to afford. And that they 

fear while in the present day, liberality is 

often on the lip, its sentiment, in many 
circles, enters not the heart. 

* To the last Annual Meeting, the Com- 
mittee mentioned a case in which they had 
Tesolved to interfere on behalf of William 
Gibbs, an Arminian Methodist, connected 


» with William O’Bryan, and who had been 


— and committed to prison at 
inchester, for preaching out of doors, on 
4 piece of vacant ground within that an- 
Gient city. At considerable expense they 
telieved him from the gaol by Habeas 
» brought him to London, and ob- 

tained his discharge. They then directed 
an action to be bronght against the Al- 
of the City who had committed 

to prison, and the result of the action 

was ah offer by the Magistrate to express 
his regret, to pay all the charges, amoun- 
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ting to £50. that had been incurred, and 
also to present to the pious itinerant, the 
sum of £10. as an acknowledgment for 
the wrong he had endured. The triumph 
of the Committee was complete, ‘and the 
gratitude of the object of their interpo- 
sition laudable and sincere; he presented 
£2. as an offering to the Society, and de- 
voted the remaining £8. towards the erec+ 
tion of a meeting-house at the place where 
he resides. 

*€ As to Claims of Poors’ Rates.—These 
vexatious charges hdve been, in many 
places, made or revived. In all these 
cases the Committee wish that attention 
would be paid to the instructions they so 
frequently have given. Often have they 
stated, that appeals must be made to the 
next Quarter Sessions after the making of 
a poors’ rate, or that the validity of the 
assessment, and the liability of the persoa 
charged, are admitted by the neglect; and 
that, therefore, persons expecting such 
charges should atténd the vestry, and re- 
monstrate against the charge ; and if that 
effort be without avail, then should watch 
the publication of the rate, apply for an 
extract or a copy of the rate, and give an 
early.and regular notice of appeal. In- 
attention to this advice has in several 
cases enabled parish officers to require and 
compel assessments, which, if appeals had 
been duly preferred, must have certainly 
failed. Of those cases the two last have 
been peculiarly vexatious, At Chertsey, 
the goods of an individual (who was as- 
sessed for a small meeting-house to which 
he was only & contributor, and from which 
there was no- pretence to maintain that 
any profit was derived), were seized in his 
own dwelling-house. But as he had 
omitted to appeal, no remedy could ‘be 
prescribed. At Alresford, where a chapel 
has been erected by subscription, where 
an intelligent minister labours. for a very 
small stipend, which is partly contributed 
by the county association, a levy has been 
made on the candlesticks, and property in 
the chapel, as if belonging to him; pro- 
perty of the value of £10. was taken for 
a rate of 8s. 6d.; the property so seized 
was carried in triumpbal procession, and 
various offensive, as well as illegal, mea- 
sures pursued. In that case the Com- 
mittee are about tu interfere, at the request 
of the Connty Association ; and as to the 
past, will institute proceedings for a tres- 

on the part of the trustees of the 
chapel to whom the property seized must 
belong, and who were not named in the 
rate: and as to the future, the exemption 
from assessment will be obtained by an 
early and well-conducted appeal. Such 
proceedings, however, excite regret at 
the failure of the measure introdaced to 
Parliament by Lord Bexley, under the 
sanction uf Lord Liverpool, for exempting 
all places of religious worship from poor’s 








rates, and which, as its great opponents are 
removed from power, the Committee 
think it may now be wise to revive. 

** Mortuary Fees. have been required for a 
lady interred at Lancaster, in the burial 
ground of the Dissenting Meeting-house, 
and her respectable relatives have ad- 
vised that such claim must depend upon 
custom, ‘and that the fee can only be re- 
covered in parishes where the fee was paid 
at a period so remote as the 21st year of the 
reign of Heory VIII., and that the proof 
of the custom must devolve on the incum- 
bent by whom the claim is enforced. At 
Putney, and at Sunderland, burjal fees 
were claimed illegally by clergymen in 
respect_of persons who were interred in 
Dissentirig burial-grounds, or removed 
from their parishes for interment ; and the 

ms were repelled with success. 

** As to out of door preaching, also, some 
violent conduct has been pursued. .On 
Arreton Down, in the Isle of Wight, a 
clergyman and magistrate improperly !n- 
terrupted the preacher, and apprehended 
him, had him dragged on the Sunday af- 
ternoon, two miles, to Newport, and had 
the people dispersed. Af Stoneleigh, in 
the county of Warwick, the Rev. J. Sibree, 
of Coventry, had to encounter treméndous 
outrages and assaults, which some students 
in theology, educating at the parsonage- 
house, were seen to excite. In all these 
cases the Committee have been required 
to afford either assistance or advice, and 
the applications to them have not been in 
vain. 

“< Again bave the Committee to advert to 
cases in which parochial. authority and 
the system of the poor laws have been harshly 
abused. At Buckfastleigh, in the county 
of Devon; at Staplehurst, in Kent; at 
East Mersea, in Essex; and in the Isle of 
Mersea, in the same county, relief has 
been withheld from the deserving poor, 
becanse they attended Dissenting worship, 
and would spend their evenings Occasion- 
ally, not in tippling, but at meetings for 
prayer. As to these cases, which awakened 
deep interest in the Committee, who re- 
collect that of the pooroften is the king- 
dom of heaven, and that the poor in worldly 
wealth may yet be rich in faith, the Com- 
mittee. have learnt with satisfaction that 
their interpositions have produced. the 
most satisfactory and grateful} results. 

“¢ Obedient to the repeated injunctions 
received, and meeting the wishes that were 
loudly, widely, and rightly expressed, the 
Committee have taken measures to obtain 
a general application for relief from the 
Test and Corporation Acts. They have 
prepared and distributed the resolutions 
generally known, and receivé from all 
parts of England and Wales testimonies 
of warm approval and of zealous support. 
And in this cause, the Committee are most 
happy to state, that they claim not exclu- 
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sively the merit of the attempt. The 
venerable body of metropolitan ministe 
of the three denominations, and the re- 
spectable body of deputies from the Lon- 
don congregations, as well as other asso- 
ciations, have also adopted proceedi 
have manifested honourable zeal—and 
have entitled themselves to gratitude and 
praise. Your Committee are also 

to learn, that not only was the measure 
sanctioned by several noble lords and emi- 
nent patriotic statesmen, members of the 
Commons House of Parliament, but that 
in the country many clergymen ki 
co-operate in the attempt, and sige and 
promote petitions with an alacrity worthy 
of patriot judgments‘and Christian hearts. 

** Of immediate success the Committee 
never ventured to entertain any sanguine 
hope; and now that the first lord of the 
treasury has avowed his intention to resist 
the attempt, their faint hope has declined, 
After that public avowal, and under the new 
circumstances that have occurred since the 
measure was taken up during the 
year, the Committee have hesitated whe- 
ther they should at present proceed. But 
progress they have’ finally resolved to re- 
commend, They have certainly noe 
appetite for defeat, and wish at all times 
not to embarrass any Administration en- 
trusted by their Sovereign with public 
affairs, and especially aa Administration 
which may include some of their most 
respected advocates and friends, But as 
the measure had been previously taken up; 
as the Jetters were sent, and many petitions 
prepared; as notice of the motion for 
dune 7th had been publicly given by Lord 
John Russell to the House and to the 
world; as the attempt has been so long 
and improperly deferred; as discussion 
and explanations must produce benignant 
effects ; as delay might be indefinite, and 
similar motives for postponement might 
not only continue, but increase ; the Com- 
mittee are of opinion, that honour and 
duty require they should now persevere; 
and they therefore hope, that the members 
of their Society, and all friends to religious 
freedom and Christian liberty, will assist 
and encourage exertions that should be 
temperate, but firm, and which should in- 
crease in energy and spirit, in proportion 
as those difficulties increase, that must be 
overcome.” 

The Rev. Mr. Hittyarp (of Bedford), 
proposed the first resolution for the 
proval of the Meeting.--** That this meet- 
ing deem it their duty to renew the avowal 
of the principles they have often promul- 
gated, and to which they adhere ; thatit 
is the unalienable right of every man to 
worship God as his judgment and his 
heart direct ; that neither legislatures nor 
societies are entitled to restrict that right; 
that its infringement, if attempted, may 
convert unworthy men iato hypoorites, 
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men into martyrs, but can never 

a beneficent result ; and that such 

t is attempted, and persecution 

i, whenever peculiar honours, 

zs, and rewards, are distributed by a 

state to the upholders of certain doctrines 

ad forms, while exclusion and inconve- 

pience inflict practical punishment on 

those, who to those doctrines and forms 

conscientiously refuse to conform.’ This 

resolution was put from the chair, and 
carried unanimously. 

The Rev. Tuomas Jackson (of Stock- 
well), moved the second resolution :— 
«That this Meeting regret that in Eng- 
land, at the en period, so many cases 
connected with the undoubted rights of 
Protestant Dissenters, even under x mere 
ot of toleration, still annually require 

attention of this Society--and that 
riots--and disturbances of worship--assess- 
ments to the poor’s rate--claims of turn- 
tolls --refusals of marriage and inter- 
ment—illegal pecuniary demands--and 
acts of intolerance and oppression, 
yet demonstrate the utility of the 
Institution, and require its continued sup- 
port.”~- Unanimously carried. 

“The Rev. Mr. ALtiotr (of Nottingham) 
proposed the following resolution :—-*‘ That 
this Meetiog learn with sorrow that the 
lamented indisposition of the Earl of Li- 
ae and various political events, dur- 
ing the present session of Parliament, have 
prevented those strenuous efforts for the 

of the numerous and respectable 
members of the Baptist denomination 
from various special evils to which they 
are exposed, and for the establishment of 
a new system of registration of births, 
which the imperfection and injustice of 
the existing laws clearly require: and, 
that the Committee be instructed to take 
the earliest fit opportunity to obtain for 

matters that attention, from the 
legislature and government, which they 

deserve.” 


Rey. Mr. Scares (of Leeds), in 
moving the fourth resolution, observed, 
that it afforded him peculiar pleasure, he 

t almost say a proud satisfaction as 
aYorkshireman, to see the Noble Viscount 
in the chair, to hear the representative of 
his native county, advocating, with sin- 

and devotion, the cause of civil and 

us liberty. He well recollected that 

the lest election in that county, 

the chair of the Noble Lord was canopied 
with a banner, on which these memorable 
words were written,—‘‘ The repeal of the 
wines and Test Acts.” Nor could 
he fa that the sentiment was avowed 
by him tome and repeatedly in the 
course the recent canvass for the 
Honourable station lie now occupied. 
ley were not avowed ad captandum, for 
such hypocrigy was foreign to the free, 

3 and honourable conduct of the 


Noble Viscount, and to the whole course 
of his public and parliamentary career ; 
they sprung from the heart of integrity, 
and breathed the vigour of truth. It must 
now’ be a source of high gratification to 
the friends of civil and religious liberty; 
to see their’ Noble Chairman carrying 
out publicly those sentiments which he 
had avowed in so gratifying a manner. 
The Noble Lord did not perhaps forget the 
concluding words of the eloquent address 
of an esteemed friend of his (Mr. Scales), 
delivered at a County Meeting, at which 
the Noble Lord had presided :-—** A 

death and decent burial to the Test and 
Corporation Acts.” He hoped to see 
petitions presented to Parliament, echoing 
the sentiments spoken at the various Meet- 
ings in-the metropolis and the counties ; 
because he was convinced, that even if the 
Dissenters did not gain their point by 
these addresses, they would excite dis- 
cussions, and advance their claims. Their 
cause, he did not hesitate to say, had been 
grievously injured by the silence and apathy 
of its friends. He, for one, could not 
sympathise with the delicacy and disin- 
terestedness which seemedto actuate many 
of its advocates; for although such con- 
duct had gained the approbation and good 
opinion of some ; yet, on the whole, re- 
ligious liberty had suffered through the 
operation of those feelings and senti- 
ments. As measures of prudence had 
now been taken, as a general feeling had 
been excited towards the subject, and as 
the friends of the cause had been roused 
throughout the country, let us not (said 
he) throw away the advantage which these 
opportunities had offered; and let this 
deeply-important question, affecting the 
happiness and well-being of a numerous 
and deserving body of men, be now 
brought before the public in such a 
manner that success may reward our 
labours and realise our hopes. The Rev. 
Gentleman then moved the fourth reso- 
lution :—** That, interested in the ge- 
neral welfare of the world, they partake 
the sorrow felt by those who perceive still 
in Spain, and even in some Protestant 
Cantons of Switzerland, an intolerant and 
persecuting spirit:-—-but are cheered by 
the successful resistance made in France 
to attempts at its revival in that country 
--and rejoice that in the vast continent of 
America, the principles of religious liberty 
appear to be understood and upheld—and 
hope that their universal influence through- 
out the earth will, ere long and 
where, promote the piety and purity--the 
honour and happiness of man.”’ 

Joun Eastnopr, Esq. M. P. for St. Al- 
bans, rose and said, he felt considerable 
reluctance in trespassing on the attention 
of so large and respectable a Meeting, 
from a deep consciousness of his imperfect 
acquaintance with the great subject on 
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which they had met, and his inability to 
do any adequate service to the object they 
had in view. Understanding it to be the 
opinion of an enlightened statesman, whose 
accession to power he hailed with sincere 
pleasure and hope, that all the disabilities 
under which the Dissenters laboured were 
merely theoretic, and perceiving it likely 
that he might be called upon in the House 
of Commons to deliver his sentiments, 
he had felt it his duty to come -where 
he might gain information, because, if 
he were satisfied that the objections were 
purely theoretic, it would reduce much 
of his anxiety on that question. He 
confessed, however, that he was’ now 
more surprised than ever, at the state- 
ment which had passed the lips of the 
minister of the crown. Although but a 
ng member of Parliament, it would 
a been impossible for him to have 
foreborne to express his honest dissent 
from that opinion, if he had had the good 
fortune to have been that evening in the 
House of Commons. Was it not more 
than theoretic, that those who bore rank 
in society, and were distinguished by every 
thing wi entitled them to confidence 
and respect, were told that the doers of 
the meanest offices of the state were shut 
against them, unless they submitted to a 
test, to which in their conscience they 
could not .yield? Was it not more than 
persons born and educated 


theoretic. 

on the abit ide of the Tweed, and there 
enjoying all the privileges of the state, 
should, the moment they passed that 
river, be laid under proscriptions, which 
were revolting to every honourable mind ? 
To him it was matter of surprise, that 


disabilities had not oftener 
been the subject of indignant complaint. 
Nothing was so much wanted for the re- 
lief of the Dissenters, as an uniform, a con- 
sistent, but temperate expression of their 

ances. His intercourse with mem- 

of Parliament led him to think that 
few were aware of the nature and extent 
of these grievances. On going to the 
House last night, he met an old and 
valued member, who said to him, “ Pray 
tell me what these Test and Corporation 
Acts are.” In Wringing forward their 
complaints, the Dissenters must naturally 
think that the declaration of the Premier 
placed them in a different situation than 
if it had not been made. Mr, Canning 
was understood to say, that it was his 
anxious desire to afford relief to the Ro- 
man Catholics, but he saw no reason for 
relieving the Dissenters ; and he followed 
up that opinion by saying, that the 
grievances of the latter were merely theo- 
retic. Now he (Mr. Easthope) was an 
ardent and unqualified advocate for both ; 
and the principle of his opinion was, that 
no man should be amenable to his fellow- 
amen for the exercise of a conscientious 
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worship, that being a matter between his 
conscience and his God. The rights of 
conscience were the only intelligible 
grounds for advocating relief both to 
Catholics and Dissenters. One of his 
strongest private reasons for affording re. 
lief to the Catholics was, that 
would .more essentially contribute to 
emancipate them from the blinding power 
and dominion. of their priests, than the 
removal of the disabilities under which 
they so unjustly laboured. Would aay 
one of us (said he) feel a disposition to 
concede our peculiar distinctions, if it 
appeared on the threshold of the argu- 
ment, that we were to be punished and 
proscribed, and kept out of office? “And 
might we not extend the same feeling to 
our Catholic fellow-subjects ; if they were 
honest and conscientious in their errors, 
why should we tell them that they were 
unworthy of the name of citizen, and that 
they were to be kept beyond the pale of 
the constitution ? ile he entertained 
these opinions, he considered that the 
cause of the Dissenters rested on different 
grounds from that of the Catholics. In 
the case of the Catholics, objections were 
started as to their foreign allegiance; but 
no such objection applied in the case of 
the Dissenters; and he was at a loss to 
imagine it possible for any body to.agree 
with the enlightened individual whom he 
had named, that the granting of the 
smaller question, about which no secu 
rities were asked, or danger was appre- 
hended, should be opposed; and the 
other greater question carried, about 
which the opinions of the country were 
divided. If the agitation of this ques- 
tion would necessarily tend to overturn 
the present administration, he trusted, 
that, notwithstanding the hasty declara- 
tion of the First Lord of the Treasury, 
their love of civil liberty would prevent 
them from bringing it forward at this 
particular juncture. But as they had 
given previous notice of their intentioa— 
as many petitions were prepared—as their 
case needed explanation—as their cause 
was great and just--as no advan 
would be attendant on delay--he sh 
now advise them to persevere, and would 
conscientiously afford his, perhaps feeble, 
but warm support, He agreed fervently 
in that .part of the resolution which ex- 
pressed their gratitude to Lord John 
Russell: those who read the firm, though 
temperate manner in -which he replied to 
a question put to him in the House of 
Commons, on Friday night, with regard 
to the test laws, must be sensible that he 
possessed honesty and qualifications suf- 
ficient to justify such a mark of their 
confidence. The -Hon. Member con- 
cluded by reading the fifth resolutios 
amid long and loud applause : ‘* That the 
conduct of the Committee, in the atten- 
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have invited to a general ap- 
ne to relief from the sermcan 
and Test Acts, and the resolutions circu- 
Jated by them, are highly approved by this 
ing. That they gladly offer their 
any the body of deputies, and to the 
very estimable ministers of the three de- 
nominations, and to all other Societies 
who have been prompt and cheerful coad- 
u to the Committee, and assisted the 
cause by their labours and advice; and 
also present grateful acknowledgments to 
Lord John Russell, M. P., and those other 
noble and eminent personages who have 
expressed their approval of the attempt, 
and their assurance of support; and that 
while this Meeting are unwilling to differ 
from any members of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, or to urge forward an attempt 
which they will oppose, yet they cannot 
consent, therefore, to waive an applica- 
tion on which they had resolved—which 
has been too long delayed--which many 
ious and dignified members of the Esta- 
Church greatly approve--which 
merits and needs discussion and inquiry 
—which is demanded by the duties due 
to our ancestors and to posterity—and 
which only asks explanation, unity, and 
nce t> ensure, if not an im- 
mediate triumph, yet final success; and 
this meeting must, consequently and uni- 
versally, recommend energetic co-opera- 
tion, and unabating zeal.” 

Mr. Eastuopre again rose: his friends 
had begged him to explain the question 
which had been put to Lord John Russell : 
—he was asked whether he intended to 
bring forward the subject of the test laws 
i the present session ; to which his 

ip replied, ‘‘ that it was reported 
to him that many Dissenters, from the 
most honourable motives, were not agreed 
as to the fitness of the time for intro- 
over the question; but as he was re- 
solved to proceed with it, and not to 
Tetract, unless he were strongly urged 
to the cont by the Dissenters, he 
should make the motion of which he 
had given notice, and assuredly perse- 
vere,” 


The Rev. T. Smitu, (of Rotherham, 
Yorkshire,) after some introductory re- 
marks, said, he could not help feeling 
concern and uneasiness at some senti- 
ments and opinions he had heard, which 
Went to balance the political scruples of 
his Majesty’s Government against the de- 
grading restrictions which branded our 
Rames with infamy, doubted our alle- 
giance, and rendered us objects of dis- 
trust and suspicion. He felt uneasy 
also to hear, that the granting of those 
claims was to be esteemed a favour or 
aboon. A boon, forsooth! He despised 
such a phrase. Their claims were those 
of justice, founded on constitutional right, 
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and the immutable basis of truth; and, 
in demanding them, we were only asking 
for the enjoyment of those privileges 
which belonged to us as Britons and free- 
men. He would regret if any apprehen- 
sion or uneasiness in the minds of the 
conductors of the Society, should enfeeble 
our efforts, divide our energies, or make 
it doubtful to the Government whether 
we had wrongs to be redressed, or claims 
that should be urged. He did not augur 
evil from the declaration of the First Lord 
of the Treasury, as he conceived that it 
was only the result of a feeling of ex- 
pediency arising out of the circumstances 
of the times. From the known character 
of the Right Hon. and enlightened indivi- 
dual, it might be argued, a fortiori, that he 
was not insensible to the rights of the great 
body of Dissenters; and if the declaration 
was uttered, ut a moment of political ex- 
igency, ought that body to be guided by 
it, as if it were the unalterable decision of 
the Government? Nay; it was 

that the expression was merely thrown out 
by Mr. Canning, in order to try their 
metal, and to ascertain the real senti- 
ments of the public on the subject; and 
when he found of what stuff were 
made, and that they were ch on by 
the voice of many thousands of enlight- 
ened minds, the Right Hon. Gentleman 
would turn manfully round, and say, 
¢ My opinion was once — the Dis- 
senters, but I have now c meet since 
such a mighty current of feeling, truth, 
and justice, has set in against me.” He 
(Mr. Smith) niet be mistaken in his 
conjectures, for he did not profess to be 
acquainted with the mysteries and refne- 
ments of political conduct; he had passed 
his days in the acquisition and communi- 
cation of knowledge. Tq him history had 
opened a large and Juminous book of ex- 
perience : he had contemplated the wide- 
spreading empire of the Romans, and the 
smaller, but more enlightened states of 
Greece, with the deepest attention; and in 
the growth of the Italian republics, during 
the dreary ages of years and bar- 
barism--in the slow but steady progress 
of polity and civilization throughout the 
nations of Europe—and in the eman- 
cipation of men from the leaden sceptre 
of blind and unthinking despotism, he 
had traced the history of mankind, and 
the workings of the providence of God. 
But in the course of his historical studies, 
he had never found that the liberties of 
mankind had been granted by the spon- 
taneous benevolence of men in power; 
they had been wrung from their reluctant 
hands by the energy, union, and perse- 
verance of those, who would not be slaves, 
and demanded to be free. Could any one 
read the history of ancient Rome, which 
gradually increased its power, and laid 
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thie foundations of its strength, until 
i bor the barriers of Surroaatig na- 
ons, and enslaved the world. Could any 
one read that history, without seeing 
n the struggles of the plebeians and patri- 
the truth of what he had advanced ? 
demands of the former for liberty 
were continued, until it became dangerous 
to resist them; and though they were un- 
won y granted, their concession taught 


ty this lesson—that by the cultiva- 

tion of principles--by the improvement of 
‘ attention to the education of 
youth--and by the spread of the omni- 
potent feeling that freedom was the birth- 
of men, they had only to demand that 
blessing, and they could not long be held 
in durance and in bondage. When he read 


} history. of his own country, he found 
cat the dirs of religion had chased away 


: gloomy darkness of political oppres- 
sjon ; that when these two elements of 
freedom became united with piety and 

jodness, they produced a dauntless and 
feoiechoract, which scorned the fetters 

‘mental or bodily thraldom ; and’ that, 
just when the balance was trembling on the 

of the wrong side, God inter- 


fered in the just cause, and secured’ the 
triumph to the people, When he felt these 


awake lections, he could not give 
pt gpomse. Sign the creeping and timid 
policy which in some circles had been 


it Pars d. co not ei it 
yssible that men in authority, who were 
Th ton to. their Piedeartey for 
their actions, would be unfaithful to their 
trust, because they happened to belong. to 
this or that party, or were with or against 
the multitude, or were in or out of 


Hi r. S. closéd’.by some eloquent allu- 
sions.to the state of religious liberty on 
the ott. and mov may That with 
undimin pleasure they present to 
the Committee during the a ear their 
annual tribute of praise, and hope that 
an increased’ num of con ations 
will supply the smal! annual contribution 
which alone is required: and that the 

Yommitteé for the ensuing year consist 
of the , to be chosen by the 
Committee, of the Secretaries, and of 
the following twenty-four gentlemen,’ 
being Ministers and Laymen in equal 
proportions :— 

Rev. Jos. Fletcher, A. M.; Rev. W. 
B. Collyer, D. D.; Rev. George Colli- 
son; Rev. F, A. Cox, LL.D.; Rev. 
Thomas Russell, A.M.; Rev. A. Flet- 
cher, A.M.; Rev. Rowland Hilt, A. M. ; 
Rey. Thomas Jackson ; Rev. W. F. Platt; 
Rev. T. Lewis; Rev. J. Styles, D. D.; 
Rev. M. Wilks; David Atlan, Esq. ; 
W. Bateman, .; J. B, Brown, Esq. 
LL. D.; James ile, .; Thomas 
Hayter, Esq.; Thomas Wilson, Esq. ; 
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J, Pritt, .; W. Townsend, 
M. Wont, ae) Aid. MOP. The, 
Wontner, Esq. ; Thomas W » Esq.; 
James Young, wo 

The Rev. Mr. unT (of Chelmsford), 
after a brief, but glowing eulogy on the 
nioral character and religious zeal of the 
late Treasurer of the Society, moved,-- 
** That the memory of Robert Steven, 
Esq. the late valuable and d i 
Treasurer will be long and truly re- 
vered: and that by his indefat 
and beneficent labours for the improve- 
ment of Ireland, for the circulation of 
ue ro rei for f\-y diffusion of the 

b e ission Society, 
throughout the world, and for the on 
tection of religious freedom, he has de. 
served and obtained just distinction and’ 
an honourable fame;” which was put 
from the chair and carried. 

The Rev. Dr. Newman then moved, 
—** That to their useful and disinterested’ 
Honorary Secretaries Thomas Pellatt 
and John Wilks, Esqrs. they would also 
respectfully and affectionately reiterate 
their thanks, and entreat them to con- 
tinue services for which the wide- 
and im t. benefits they confer, con- 
stitute an inadequate, though to them, 
the most grateful, reward.” 

The motion having been put from the 
chair, Mr. Wilks was loudly called for, 
That gentleman, reluctant to obey the 
call, invited Mr. Pellatt to rise and re- 
turn the usual thanks, but the cry be. 
coming universal, 

Mr. Witrxs rose, and was received 
Wy the Meeting with enthusiastic 
cheering. He began by stating, that 
he had resolved not to speak on the 

resent occasion, but the torrent of their 

indness had swept away every previous 
= and he should consider himself 
leartless and ungrateful, indeed, if he’ 
met their attentions with silence or 
neglect. ‘* But,” said the learned 

man, “ ff I were silent, silence would be 
no proof of indifference to this great cause. 
Indifferent! never; taught to love li 
berty in my boyish days, the mighty 
masters of antiquity, to whom my reve- 
rend friend eloquently referred, fanned; 
in my youthful Bososti, the spark into # 
flame. As I rose to man » the noble 
eloquence, the matchless verse, the pa- 
triot ardour, the death-defying zeal of 
our own orators, and bards, and states- 
men—our Miltons, our Hampdens, and 
our Russells—our Protestant and non- 
conformist martyrs in the cause of 
knowledge and of truth, gave to the 
saered flame new purity and fervour: 
and an inspiring devoted love to free- 
dom can eat onty with my life. Of alf 
the nna - which power, ignorance, 
bigotry, inflict, none equally waken my” 
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tepetin and my pity with those 
ieh interfere with the rights of con- 
science--those which this Society is esta- 
blished to prevent. Some of the com- 
plaints which the Committee have this 
received, would kindle fire in the 
Kigidity of “ge, and extract tears from 
iron hearts. Indifferent! What! Could 
I be indifferent, when from the rural 
hamlet I catch the moans of suffering 
poverty—when I find the poor laws 
converted to an engine of oppression— 
when I receive accounts from the Isle 
of .Mersea of a poor blind man, nearly 
eighty years of age, threatened to be 
chained up in the workhouse, because he 
Seed the meeting-house to the 
church; when I learn from Buckfast- 
h, in Devonshire, the withholding of 
from a sick widower with six small 
children, because he prefers to worshi 
his, God in the Dissenters chapel; an 
am apprised from Staplehurst, in Kent, 
that the usual pay has been refused to a 
virtuous widow and her three orphan 
dabes, because she had found her way to 
meeting, and would there, rather than 
at church, breathe out her humble 
prayer! What! can I be indifferent, 
when the lay rectors, lords of manors, 
tes, and overseers, are all arrayed 
t. sufferers who are conscientious, 
obscure: as though poverty, and 
age, and sickness, and widowhood, were 
not ills enough--as though religion 
might not Po — consolation - their 
rugged path--as though independence of 
heart must be withered and Saieved— 
as though no flower might blossom in 
the desert—no heavenly hope shine amid 
the ae cottager’s gloom—as though the 
last best. staff of hope should be wrun 
from their trembling —- thoug 
new bitterness must mingled with 
the very dregs of woe! It is to this So- 
ciety and heaven, that these pious vic- 
tims to principle and conscience, turn 
their imploring eye, and never can they 
in vain, or be thought on with an 
indifferent heart. Indifferent! Oh, no! 
How can I be indifferent, while the 
vexations of the poor laws continue to 
our country congregations, and 
extort payments which charity and rea- 
son disapprove ; and which churchmen, 
enlightened as Lords Liverpool and Bex- 
dey, and Mr. Whitbread, though thwarted 
by Epi influence and bigots then 
in power, though without success, endea- 
and united to prevent? Can I 
be indifferent, when from Alresford, in 
Hants, I learn that epee officers have 
dismantled the chapel, to recover eight 
shillings, have seized all the candlesticks 
and furniture to a value ae ten 
pounds—-and marched in triumpha - 
cession with the illegal _— o! 
‘Never can I be silent till all congrega- 
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tions in every place devoted to religious 
worship, be exempted from the poor’s 
rates, whose increase their ‘instructions 
lessen, and whose amount their charities 
decrease. Indifferent. Oh! never ci 
I be indifferent while men in farted 
gowns, “ gps aap: a little ret sx O- 
rity,” 0 sive 8 a6 
the which the Itpor What! 
when a man like William Gibbs ‘is in 
England, to be apprehended and 
i to gaol; and { 

hy, for the sole hi 
the Gospel out of doors at Winchester, 
to his fellow men. Invited by some 
humble friends, with the Jeave,of the 
person against whose wall he.stcod, in a 
wide vacant place, where at. the fair the 
mummers with impunity arrayed. their 
caravans, and polluted the young with 
vulgar dances, songs, and ribald shows ; 
he ventured to sing and y, to read 
his Bible, and. to apes such was 
his offence. What! though his pulpit 


was a chair--the green turf his carpet—- 
and the blue sky_his rounding, board 
2 


was he therefore to be appreh D- 
veyed to the common gaol, shut up with 
a felon, to receive the prison allowance 
of bread, water, and salt, with nae 
once a week ? was straw to be-his q 
and a yard not 20 feet in lena his 
place of exercise? Ought he to be re- 
quired to find excessive bail that he 
would never preach again? Can one 
indifferent on hearing of such things ? 
But disdaining to purchase liberation on 
such terms, there he, till this-day, might 
have remained and suffered, but that we 
were not indifferent to such wrongs, and 
obtained for him deliverance,and redress. 
The Report told you that a Habeas Cor- 
pus was sued out; he was brought to 
London, discharged by one of the ju 
of the courts at Westminster, and the 
alderman = pa to pay ,£60., for the 
charges he occasioned, and as,a com- 
—> o the poor man wy Soe 
ri e endured. And rightly did you 
dawabe statement, that ‘the caer 
had evinced how noble feelings beat in 
humble hearts; since he appropriated to 
himself none of the money he received, 
but presented £2. to the Society, and 
dedicated all the remainder to the erec- 
tion of a meeting-house at. South-Sea, 
where he dwelt, or taught. ifferent ! 
Never: what! can be indifferent 
when, from, the mountains. of Wales, 
again and again, we hear. that clerical 
oppression seeks to exercise a tyrannical 
and unholy power. If there be.a mo- 
ment of harmony and gladness--a dawn 
of ecstasy, a spring-time of delight in 
human life, surely, it is on a wedding- 
day. Then the_anchorite would. feel 
himself a man. The grandsire and his 
old dame, the blooming maiden and 
2x2 
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rustic youth, share the bliss of recollec- 
tion or the joy of hope. And yet these 
are the very times when the ministers 
of ed rel xg of that a aa who be- 
ublic minis y consecrating a 
eiptial | see with ‘his presence, tave 
illegally shown their persecuting spleen. 
They, » would interrupt the har- 
mony— convert gladness into grief--han 
like a chill b mist over dawn o 
pleasure—blight with dreary winter the 
sweet hours of spring. At Llandinam 
and at St. Hermon, two clergymen have 
refused to perform the wedding cere- 
mony, unless the bride, on each occasion, 
whose parents were Baptists, consented 
to be christened by them, and underwent 
that ceremony, for which they claimed 
their fee. On a former occasion I had 
to tell of a maiden who displayed a love 
of principle which no Spartan mother or 
Roman matron had su d. She re- 
fused compliance, and to principle sacri- 
ficed her nuptial joys. But can I cen- 
sure thuse females who this year yielded 
to the harsh demand? It is a fearful 
trial, let none of my female hearers con- 
demn them till themselves be tried. My 
reverend friend (Mr. Smith) who shares 
the spirit of ancient patriots, of the mar- 
tyrs of his native land, might not, per- 
haps, be able to endure such sad proba- 
tion! such hopes deferred might over- 
come the sternest purpuse, and the heroic 
mind. But shall such deeds continue! 
Shall priests, from ignorance or cruelty, 
sport with the love and happiness of 
men? Shall they thus trifle with do- 
mestic pleasure and connubial bliss —the 
lover’s tion, and the mother’s 
? o, never! Who can be indif- 
t while such deeds continue, or till 
they be redressed. Indifferent! never, 
while the vast body of Baptists, and 
our Unitarian friends, continue sub- 
ject to absurd and arbitrary laws, 
which enable the capricious clergyman to 
refuse tu read the burial service of the 
church over his parishioners, because 
they did not believe the doctrine of the 
Trinity, or because they died unbap- 
tized :—although their lives were useful, 
their deaths were Christian, and their 
estates as ample, as the princely domains 
to which our noble chairman is the heir. 
Never can I be satisfied, till a registra- 
tion of births be substituted for the pre- 
sent imperfect system of parish baptismal 
‘registers; which though it be injurious 
to the Churchman as well as to the Dis- 
senter, yet universally inflicts on Dis- 
senters and Methodists special and - 
liar wrongs. Indifferent ! never, till the 
Test and Corporation Acts shall be re- 
Of their origin, their intole- 
rance, their persecuting principles, and 
their offensive operations, much has been 
well said, and more is needless. ‘Their 
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introduction, should, however, blazon in 
characters of fire a lesson to mankind, 
If, at the times of their enactment, the 
Dissenters had preferred principle to 
prejudices, nor meanly helped to fi 

chains for themselves, that others mig 
be chained, the clanking of these ch 

would never have been heard, and we 
should not now be required to struggle, 
that the fetters may be broke. Let men 
ever proclaim and adhere to truth and 
principle, and confidently leave their ' 
destinies and fortune to justice and to 
Heaven. But the fetters must now be 
broken, or at least we will prove that 
we are not heedless of their infamy, nor 
desire to hug our chains. The Meeti 

have already evidenced their opinion, 
that no circumstances which have oc- 
curred recently, and since the applica- 
ao for relief had been ee yy ould 
induce a postponement of the attempt, 
In that praes.29 I concur. Indeed, my 
purpose would be confirmed by the very 
threat of opposition by which some may 
be dismayed. Instant triumph never 
was expected. TZry and persevere has 
ever been the motto of the promoters of 
truth and freedom, and of the tbe. 
nefactors of mankind. Could I then 


fo or postpone my purpose, 
Torts clamour, or a cubetet may foal 
Taught by the masters of ancient 


whom my Rev. friend (Mr. Smith) has 
eulogized, I would exclaim-- 
Justum et tenacem propositi virum, 


Non vultus instantis tyrannio, 
Mente quatit solida. 


Or, as one of our bards has versified 
the sentiment, 

The man resolved, and steady to his trast, 

Inflexible to ill, and resolutely just ; 

The tyrant’s fierceness he beguiles, 

And the stern brow, and the harsh voice defies; 

And with superior greatness smiles. 

To me the declaration made by an 
eminent and highly-talented statesman, 
that he would oppose our application for 
redress, appears as premature, as the 
reason assigned for the opposition was 
unsound. "sual courtesy should have 
induced him to suspend his decision until 
the numbers and importance of the peti- 
tions were ascertained, until the facts 
had been stated, and the advocates been 
heard. The wishes of two millions of 
industrious, manly, loyal, useful, reli- 
gious, and enlightened citizens, were 
entitled to that attention and respect: 
and were he a Protestant Dissenter 
himseif, he would be the last of men to 
treat as merely * theoretic,” the claims, 
which regard to honour and religi 
principle, and no mercenary motives, 
impel them to assert, His spirit would 
spurn contempt, would feel that degrada- 
tion is an injury, and would choose a 
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rather than sell his independence for a 
crown of gold. But though all parties 
of ins and outs oppose, we have pushed 
our bark into the sea, and though waves, 
and tides, and storms beat us OF. season 
after season, the crew are principled and 
firm—they are true tars of England—- 
with them we will try and persevere ; 
and, at last, the waves, and tides, and 
storms shall be surmounted, and the 
shore.attained. Indifferent! Never, till 
the cause of religious freedom triumph, 
not only in England, but throughout the 
world, Can my heart refuse to sigh 
with sorrow, or expand with joy, as I 
learn its glory or decline? Can [ be 
indifferent, while over the continent of 
Europe the struggle between light and 
darkness, between the rights of con- 
science and superstitious tyranny, fear- 
fully endures? Who can hear, without 
some anguish, that the Protestant sons 
of Switzerland pon ore wry he wey faith by 
persecution, expatriate their pious bre- 
thren, and sor, at Lonnie, oppres- 
sion to rear a throne? Who can learn, 
without indignant horror, that in Spain 
attempts are made to revive inquisitorial 
er; that her squares may be again 
illumined by an auto-da fe, and the 
waves of the Guadalquiver and the 
Tagus be defiled with blood. And who, 
but with gratitude and transport, can 
contemplate in America, the wth of 
that tree of religious liberty which each 
iy mage her root more widely and 
more abounding fruit? The great 
Tivers of the northern climes flow 
through regions where penal statutes 
are unknown, but where religion pros- 
pers. There abide peace and piety, 
ery and Christian love. The 
ethodist and the Catholic, the Epis- 
copalian and the Independent, alike are 
free; and with patriotic attachment to 
their country, they blend good-will to 
man. May the world profit by the 
example, and may the rights of the 
ity, of conscience, and of man, be 
every where revered. For that cause 1 
live, and I would die: nor can I ever be 
content until the heart and mind of 
every dweller upon earth, beat with the 
oat freedom, and share the light of 
th. 
After the enthusiastic eres which 
wed the conclusion of the learned 
gentleman’s h had subsided, 
The Rev. Mr. Trpman (of Frome), 
after a few able prefatory remarks, 
moved :— 


“That the Meeting delight to express 
to their noble and illustrious Chairman, 
Viscount Milton, M.P. for the county 
of York, their gratitude and_ respect. 
That regarding in him an _ illustrious 
descendant from a now venerable, but 
ever illustrious Sire, they gladly per- 
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ceive eminent rank connected with popu- 
lar representation, and the love of the 
people animating a noble heart: and 
that he be assured that his uniform exer- 
tions in favour of constitutional freedom 
—liberal principles in trade--and public 
improvement, have won for him that 

meral attachment and esteem which, 

y his attendance at this meeting, will, 
among a large body of his constituents 
and countrymen, be confirmed and in- 
creased.” The announcement of this 
resolution was welcomed with great ap- 
plause, and the assembly rose to express 
their concurrence. 

Lord Mitton, in rising to acknow- 
ledge the compliment, observed that he 
felt almost overpowered by the manner 
in which the Meeting had received thz 
resolution which had just heen moved ; 
and therefore he trusted on that subject 
they would permit him to be silent, 
only expressing his gratitude for the 
manner in which they had received his 
imperfect endeavour to assist at their 
deliberations. As it might be expected 
of him to say —_- upon the im- 
portant subject that had that day much 
occupied their attention, he would allude 
in the first place to the altered condition 
of the country since the time the laws 
complained against were passed. Did 
any one who surveyed the country ima- 

ine that any of these causes which in- 

uced our ancestors to exclude Dissenters 
from the rights of citizens now had ex- 
istence? Were we now afraid that Re- 
blican Dissenters and papists would 
me the advocates of despotism? 
Surely no one believed that, in these 
days, it was the wish of the Catholic to 
endanger the church, or of the Dissenter 
to overturn the throne. If these wishes 
and feelings were banished from the 
hearts and minds of the different classes 
of Dissenters, justice demanded that the 
laws which were enacted to restrain them 
should be annulled, and Government 
could not long withstand their righteous 
claims. He, tvo, must express his sur- 
rise and. concern at their disabilities 
ing called theoretic. Were those evils 
theoretic which were so luminously de- 
tailed in the Report they had heard? 
Was it only a theoretic evil to the Dis- 
senter, that he could not be admitted 
into the magistracy except by a con- 
formity which his conscience disapproved, 
or a miserable evasion of the law through 
the act of indemnity,—the very passin 
of which every session was a practica' 
proof of the folly and evil of such objec- 
tionable laws? But it was not only to 
the civil disabilities he objected; they 
were likewise, in his opinion, highly in- 
jurious to the promotion of true religion. 
He recollected that when the bill brought 
in by his honourable friend, Mr, Smith 


of Norwich, forthe relief ef the Unita- 
vians, was in ‘ifs :p h the 
‘House of Peers, one of the late ministers 
j te it, on account of its making 
ithe church a handmaid to dissent. But 
he would ask, if under the present laws, 
ietheightonnd dagel paneensiags.es the 
eivil rights and‘ P' i as 
pom evidence of a birth was the 
parish -register of the christening of a 
child? A tev. gentleman stated, that 
he was not aware ae er re- 
igious oppression ing occur in 
Boetin 3 but hes aun, ntleman 
ought to have added, that there, the 
Test a were virtually extinct, - 
the Corporation was com » hot o 
Churchmen only, but of Churchmen and 
Dissenters. He (the noble Viscount) 
aoek that the same liberality = as 
y’ out every part of the 
country, for then England would be one 
universal Nottingham. He was afraid 
that a vast number of the legislators 
were ignorant of the matter: but that 
was not their fault. It was not usual 
for men to seek to become acquainted 
with inconveniences, by which they were 
not affected; and it was, therefore, the 
duty of the Dissenters to make their 
situation known. To their iveness 
alone, must be attributed the ignorance 
which unhappily prevailed. It been 
mentioned, that at the last election for 
the county which he had the henour to 
t, on one of the flags were in- 
of the Test and 


—— ieee _s: a Meeting over 
which he presided, wishing «a 5 
douth dead dntant ‘Aantal "eo: thoto b- 
moxious acts. The non-tolling of the 
tbell thad also been mentioned as one of 
their grievances. New, although he 
thought that was one of the minor points, 
yet, when those acts should die, he would 
willingly consent, that to announce the 
» every bell should toll. He as- 
sured the Meeting that a more ardent 
ee ee ee ee did 
mot exist ; although he must t 
his sorrew at the unfortunate daslenaiion 
made by Mr. Canning, from which he 
ould not hold out to them a hope of im. 
aediate redress, yet, among the persons 
who were now entrusted with the ad- 


there was so much liberality and talent, 
that he felt convinced it was impossible 
for the Statute Book to be much longer 
i by the continuance of any 
ious tests, which not only were 
tory to the character of a free 
e, but tended to impede that growth 
of charity and religion which every 
His Lopdship then retired, amid ge- 


~ (June, 
neral acclamation, and the Meeti 
closed. _ oe 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE UNITED Commrt- 
TEE FOR THR REPEAL OF THE TEST 
AND CORPORATION ACTS. 

Since our last Number, most important 
and very unexpected changes have -occur- 
red in the administration of Government, 
which have involved the question of the 


‘Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts 


in great perplexity. The party in opposi- 
tion to the new Premier sought to 
embarrass his arrangements on this ques- 
tion, and Mr. Canning avowed, in the 
House of Commons, his determination to 
oppose the motion of repeal. Lord Joba 
Russell, however, expressed in his place in 
—s his resolution to proceed, un- 
less he was strongly urged to the contrary 
by the Dissenting bodies. 

A conference has been held by the 
United Committee within the last few 
days, with a large body of senators friendly 
So\the repeal - the poy when the ma- 
jority decidedly recommended the Com- 
mittee not to press the measure this ses- 
sion, on account of the peculiar position 
of public affairs ; and it is understood. that 
one of the ablest advocates of religious 
liberty intimated that it was his intention 
to move the previous question, should the 
business be now introduced. A general 
meeting of the Deputies was therefore 
called, and they referred the business to 
the final decision of the United Commit- 
tee, which met on the 28th of May, when, 
after mature deliberation, it was agreed, 
that the ion shall not be he 
in Parliament = this session. rei nn 
song desirable to present the petitions 
which are already in progress, and to 
make the most effective arrangements to 
bring the question before parliament next 
year, supported by the united energies of 
the whole Dissenting body, and to repeat 
the appeal from session to session until 
the object be granted. 

We exceedingly regret, that untoward 
circumstances have led to the postpone- 
ment of this question for another year, 
but we trust, that the Dissenters will thea 
show, by their dignified, united, and ener- 
getic efforts, that they deserve the con- 
fidence of the country. 

RECENT DEATHS. 

Died on Tuesday, April 3, at his house, 
Blackheath Road, in the 72d year of his 
age, Samuek SavaGe, Esq. for sev 
years deacon of the church at Greenwich, 
under the pastoral care of the: Rev. W. 
Chapman. Mr. S. was a native of Dept- 
ford, and enjoyed the unspeakable advan- 
tages of a religions ancestry, and traly 
pious father, who for years was a member 
of the church in that village, then under 
the ministry of the Rev. Mr. Olding; and 
through life the impressions produced by 
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parental and consistency were vivid 
of his mind. His religious feelings were 
by the ministerial labours of 
the excellent and Rev. N. Trotman, of 
White’s Row; but it was not till he be- 
came a stated worshipper with the con- 
tion at Greenwich, that his experience 
assumed a decided character. 

With an inquiring mind, and a taste 
for reading, he would admit no sentiment 
but upon carefal examination and: delibe- 
rate conviction, and therefore his decided 

nce for nonconformity was not 
fixed, though educated’ a Dissenter, until 
be had prosecuted a prayerful’ and scrip- 
taral investigation of the subject, which 
terminated in his union with a Dissenting 


church. 

At the age of little more than 50, le re- 
tired from a lucrative situation, in connec- 
tion with his Majesty’s Customs, enw 

him ter opportunities for 
pS aot Hie sound judgment, active 
betievolence, and inflexible integrity soon 
— him out as a suitable person to 
roffice in the Christian society to which 
he was united. He was therefore requested 
to act as joint Treasurer to the chapel, 
and was also chosen to the honourable 
office of deacon, the duties of which he 
discharged with the most constant, devout, 
and' persevering attention to the last hour 
he was capable of exertion. 

Though his Christian affections were too 
expansive to be confined within the nar- 
bounds of our communion, yet the 


ib 


to 
he worshipped, engaged his most 
and tender care; with them he 
‘Home, and by them his memory 
ill be long and deservedly revered. 
deseended to the grave through a 
wearisome illness, in which he 
value of the simple elementary 
the gospel. The: complete re- 
jon of Christ, and the oy 
of his redeeming love were hig 
support, till his enfeebled frame 
sunk under the influence of disease and 
» and his emancipated spirit fled 
to the joy of his Lord. The Rev. W. 
n preached his funeral sermon on 
the Lord’s-day morning after his inter- 
ment, from. Netiemiah vii: 2, ‘‘ He was: a 
faithfal:man.”” 

On Saturday evening, April 28, died at 
Stoke Newington, Mr. Joun AUDLEY, 
formerly of Cambridge, in the 77th. year 
of his.age. He was.a man of sound ae 
derstanding, distinguished piety, and while 
hebad it in his. power, of real benevolence. 

ing, at an earlier period than most 

the engagements of business, he devoted 
talents to the ministry of the gospel. 

bh he was never as. stated pastor 

Over any.church, (which, indeed, he never 


to have contemplated,) yet. he was, 
play not only in a oesiving the 
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_ Palpits of neighbouring ministers, but in 


which he was united, and with: 
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several instances in regularly officiating for: 
destitute churches, Jertas a period’ of! 
several months. In the religious world’ 
in general, and more especially in Cam-- 
bridgeshire and the neighbouring counties, 
he was extensively known and déservedly: 
respected, 

Died at Shiacklewell, Monday; May-7, 
in his 74th year; Rupert Steven, Esq. 
of Upper Thames Street, London. 

The long life of: this venerable man has* 
been identified with the establishment and’ 
progress of the principal religious: insti- 
tutions of the last half century, to which 
he lent the aid of his active: and energetic 
mind. He was-one of. the first nepene 
of the London Missio: S ; a 
his name has been Neaagiuiny date noted 
with the Committee of the Bible: Society: 
from an early date, and he was: the firm 
friend and liberal’ Treasurer ‘of: the: Pro- 
testant Society for Provecting Religious 
Liberty. But to the Hibernian Sehool 
Society he cheerfully devoted: his time, 
energies and influence, and in his death 
the cause of biblical cducation in Ireland 
has sustained a serious loss. By his fre- 
quent visits to that country, he became 
intimately acquainted with affairs, of 
which he gave interesting evidence: in 
“* An-Inquiry‘into the abuses of Cliartered 
Schools in Ireland, &c.’” which: he: pub- 
lished‘in 1817, and: in ‘“Remarke-on: the: 
present state of Ireland,” &c: which. ap- 
peared’in 1822, ¢ 

Mr. S. was; we believe, for many 
deacon of the Independent Church, Kings 
land, under the pastoral care of the Rev; 
J, Campbell: 

Though he manifested’ the infirmities: 
ineident even to our sanctified nature, yet’ 
his life, has strikingly- illustrated the 
extent of usefulness: which a pious, de- 
voted, and intelligent Christian may- ac- 
complish, whilst engaged ‘in-Wusiness, and’ 
surrounded by the claims of: domestic life. 

Mr, S. had. visited. the residence of. a 
beloved friend in Essex about three weeks 
before his death, and found the fortnight 
he spent in his residence highly beneficial 
in recovering the.tone of health. which he 
had for some time. lost. He returned to 
London to attend our May festivals, and 
was present at the Annual‘ Meeting of the 
Hibernian. Society; on Saturday, the 5th 
ult., when his services were thus noticed 
in the Report. 

** It would be highly unjust.te pass over 
the very important services, of your long 
tried and faithful friend, Robert Steven,, 
Esq. in several parts. of Great Britain, 
Though unable. to engage in the same ex- 
tensive tour, as on many former. oceasions, 
he. Ra kindly visited Shrewsbury, North 
Wales, and various.parts of Scotland, en- 
gaging with,all his accustomed ardour and 
energy in the promotion. of your cause.” - 

On: Lord’s.day he worshipped at Kings- 
land, and united in the celebration of the 
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Lord’s Supper. The following morning 
he was taken ill at an early hour, and his 
estimable son-in-law, Dr. Conquest, was 
summoned to attend him, when he felt it 
his duty to announce to his venerable re- 
lative that death was at hand. ‘< Sir,’’ he 
replied, ‘‘ I thank you, and I thank God,” 
and in a few hours the prediction was 
realized, and he slept in Jesus. Dr. Waugh 

reached his funeral sermon at Kingsland. 
The Protestant Society, at its Annual 
Meeting, passed a resolution expressive 
of their sense of his services. We pre- 
sume an extended memoir of his very use- 
ful life will be given to the public. 

On the 8th of May died the Rev. Lecu 
Ricumonp, M.A. Rector of Turvey, 
Beds, and formerly Chaplain to his late 
Royal Highness the Duke of Kent. This 
estimable minister was the only son of H. 
Richmond, M. D., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where Mr. R. was also 
educated. He was first appointed Curate 
of Brading, in the Isle ef Wight, where 
he was extensively useful, and met with 
those beautiful scenes and lovely instances 
of humble piety which he so graphically 
described in the invaluable tracts which 
constitute his ‘* Annals of the Poor.” He 
removed from that village in 1805, on re- 
ceiving the presentation to the rectory of 
Turvey, and it is affecting to add, that 
well nigh every trace of his ministry in that 
village is now obliterated, and what evan- 
gelical instruction the inhabitants receive, 
is imparted by the occasional services of a 
Dissenting minister in the neighbourhood. 
Mr.R. edited a work of much value, ‘* The 
Fathers of the English Church,”’ in five 
volumes, for which, we fear, he was in no 
way rewarded. He published a curious 
account of the celebrated impostor Ann 
Moore, and several single sermons, but 
his reputation as an author, and a mi- 
nister, is built on his tracts, The Dairy- 
man’s Daughter, Negro Servant, ¢c., which 
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have produced an amount of good which 
may excite the envy of authors of the 
highest fame in the day of final account. 

Died on the 12th of May, in the 74th 
year of his age, the Rev. Joun Horsey, 
52 years pastor of the Independent con. 
gregation at Northampton, formerly under 
the pastoral care of Dr. Doddridge. 


NOTICES, 

Homerton College-—The Annual Meet. 
ings connected with this Institution will 
be holden gn Wednesday the 27th and 
on Thursday the 28th of June. 2 

Oa Wednesday morning, the meeting 
for business will take place at the King’s 
Head Tavern in the Poultry; when the 
Chair will be taken at 12 o’clock pre. 
cisely: and : 

On Thursday morning the public exa- 
mination of the Students will take place 
at the College at Homerton; the chair 
to be taken at 11 o’clock precisely; after 
which the ministers and other friends of 
the Institution, who are present, will dine 
at the Mermaid Tavern, in Hackney, 

Highbury College.--On Tuesday, Jaly3, 
the examination of the Students will take 
place at the College; to commence at 
10 o’clock. The General Meeting of the 
Subscribers to the Institution, will be held 
at the College, on the evening of the 
same day at 6 o’clock. 

On Wednesday evening, July 4, three 
of the Students will deliver short dis. 
> ga at Claremont Chapel, Penton- 
ville. 

The Hoxton Association of Ministers 
will hold their Annual Meeting at High- 
bury College, on Wednesday morning, 
July 4, at 10 o’Clock. 

The Rev. J. B. Pence, late of Clavering, 
Essex, has accepted the invitation of the 
church at Maidenhead, late under the mi- 
nistry of the Rev. J. Cooke, to succeed 
him in the pastoral office. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Communications have been received during the last Month from the Rey. 
Messrs. George Redford—James Parsons--H. ry ee S. Camson—J. Churchill 


—H. F. Burder--G. Croft--J. Yockney—and R. H. 


and Wilks—James Edmeston—Thomas Conder--J. Pitman— 
Parker—J. Taylor—Condiscipulus—-J. K. K.—Amicus— 


Also from Messrs. Pella 
G. Dyer—-J. Leigh— 
A Constant Reader, &c. 


hepherd, 


The extent and importance of our intelligence this month has compelled us to omit 
our Short Notices, &c., and also to give our subscribers an additional half-sheet. 
The Review of the Works on the Sabbath will be concluded in our next. We have 





received many papers in reply to the statements of Vigil in our last number, beside 
those we have inserted ; and we must be permitted to state, that we now find it neces- 
sary to fix bounds to the extent of controversial communications, even when conducted 
in the most amicable manner. We shall, therefore, close the discussion with out 
esteemed Swiss Brethren with the present number; we do not wish that the subject 

introduced by Vigil should be extended per nd explanations or replies in the next. 
The work of Mr. Shaw’s, after which R. H. S. inquires, is usually printed with his 
ton of Mr. Shaw’s works in one 


‘¢ Welcome to the Plague.’”’ There was a new edi 
at Leeds in 1804. 


volume, 12mo. publish 
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